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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, bxit  they  camiot  be  acknowledged  or 
ansicered.  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices ichich  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Semice  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue. New  Yorl<.  N.  Y.  10019. 

THE  INCOME  TAX 

sir:  I  want  my  students  to  study  Harry 
A.  LinendoU's  article  "The  History  of 
Our  Income  Tax,"  which  appeared  in  the 
March  issue.  I  am  teaching  courses  in 
Public  Finance  which  deal  primarily 
with  taxation  at  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  I  want  my  students  to  con- 
sider many  aspects  of  a  controversial 
subject.  Mr.  LinendoU's  article  was 
thought-provoking. 

George  F.  Miner 
Ass't  Professor 
Little  Rock  University 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

sir:  The  tax  article  was  timely  and  in- 
teresting. I  would  like  to  see  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  stagger  the  payment 
date  throughout  the  year,  according  to 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of 
taxpayers.  This  should  improve  the  serv- 
ice. 

Robert  Bellman 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

sir:  H.  a.  LinendoU's  article  "The  His- 
tory of  Our  Income  Tax"  is  the  best 
article  on  this  subject  which  I  have  read, 
and  represents  a  great  deal  of  research. 
I  will  say  that  it  isn't  true  that  every 
bank  was  closed  at  the  time  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  took  office  on  March  4, 
1933,  as  Mr.  Linendoll  says.  Many  banks 
were  closed,  but  it  was  Roosevelt  who 
temporarily  closed  them  all. 

Fred  R.  Alleman 
Chuviher  of  Connnerce 
Washington,  N.  J. 

sir:  With  respect  to  Mr.  LinendoU's  in- 
come tax  article,  let's  remember  that 
the  second  plank  in  the  Communist 
Manifesto  is  "a  heavy  progressive  or 
graduated  income  tax."  We  have  played 
right  into  the  communists'  hands  on  this 
issue. 

Charles  Glaze 
Winifred,  Mont. 

We're  all  on  both  sides  of  the  tax  ques- 
tion. We  hate  to  pay  it,  but  we  insist  on 
numerous  things  to  spend  it  on.  The 
American  Legion  supports  our  50-odd 
billion  defense  budget  and  our  5  billion 
VA  budget,  NATO  and  other  costly 
items.  Marx  wrote  the  income  tax  into 
the  Communist  Manifesto  in  1848  be- 
cause of  its  confiscatory  powers,  but  in 
spite  of  our  mixed  emotions  we  can't 
let  the  communists  have  the  income  tax 


as  their  own.  The  British  imposed  it  in 
1799,  dropped  it,  reimposed  it  eight 
years  before  Marx  &  Engels  published 
the  Manifesto.  Lincoln  imposed  it  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  became  a  part  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  in  1913.  Much  of  this  was 
in  Mr.  LinendoU's  article. 

THE  WHEAT  DEAL 

sir:  I  note  that  the  wheat  deal  ("Why 
Does  Khrushchev  Need  Wheat?"  March 
issue)  is  looked  on  by  some  as  a  "gold 
transaction."  Will  we  be  paid  for  the 
wheat?  I  believe  we  will  be  paid  as 
soon  as  any  socialist  state  pays  for  any- 
thing— never.  Socialism  takes,  not  gives. 

Herb  Rochlitz 
Areata,  Calif. 

sir:  I  agree  with  your  editorial  on  the 
wheat  deal,  published  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Fabian's  report,  but  I  would  not 
call  it  bad  policy.  I'd  call  it  stupid  and 
criminal.  Why?  Because  we  are  spend- 
ing $50  billion  a  year  on  defense  against 
the  same  people  whom  we're  propping 
up  with  wheat  so  they  can  bury  us.  From 
the  wheat  we're  supposed  to  get  a  measly 
half  billion,  which  we're  not  too  sure 
we'll  ever  collect. 

Frank  Michl 
Cicero,  III. 

sir:  The  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  looks  as  if  it  would  be  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers,  via  subsidies  for  the 
growers.  When  will  the  American  peo- 
ple realize  that  communism  is  our  mortal 
enemy,  and  that  we  are  only  helping 
it  grow  by  such  tactics? 

Howard  Rhoades 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

sir:  At  75  I  am  probably  too  young  to 
grasp  the  reasoning  behind  our  furnish- 
ing wheat  for  Russia,  but  as  I  grow  older 
it  will  probably  become  clear  to  me. 

Arlie  Delano 
Frannie,  Wyo. 

sir:  In  the  past  I  have  sometimes  been 
disappointed  with  articles  in  our  mag- 
azine, so  let  me  say  that  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  article  on  Soviet  wheat, 
on  the  income  tax  and  with  the  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the  American  Legion  Pre- 
amble in  the  March  issue. 

Aura-Lee  Ageton,  PhD 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

sir:  Dr.  Fabian's  article  on  Khrushchev's 
need  for  wheat  is  an  excellent  one  which 
should  go  to  Congressmen  and  the  gen- 
eral public  if  possible.  I  would  be  very 
interested  to  know  what  the  general 
reader  reaction  has  been  to  it. 

Mrs.  Robert  Stevens 
Leesburg,  Va. 

Mixed.  Some  said  it  was  humane  feed- 
ing of  people  in  need  of  food.  Others 
said  Russia  intends  to  use  the  wheat 
to  make  war  chemicals.  Others  said  it 


shows  what  suckers  we  are.  Others 
thought  it  good  business.  But  most 
sought  extra  copies  for  distribution  to 
non-Legionnaires. 

CUSTER'S  LAST  STAND 

sir:  Thanks  for  the  March  story  on 
Custer's  Last  Stand  from  an  Indian's 
point  of  view,  by  Chief  William  Red  Fox. 
Many  of  the  details,  particularly  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  are  wrong  beyond  all  doubt, 
but  I  find  it  valuable  in  the  framework 
in  which  you  presented  it — an  Indian's 
version,  even  as  told  today.  Probably  the 
Chief's  figures  on  Indian  casualties  are 
a  contribution  to  the  Custer  lore,  as  is 
the  feeling  about  the  Last  Stand  and  its 
causes  as  expressed  by  an  Indian.  I  hope 
you  don't  get  clobbered  by  research  his- 
torians who,  I  suspect,  may  wallop  you 
for  the  Chief's  errors  of  detail.  My  first 
instinct  was  to  criticize  you  myself,  but 
on  a  second  look  I  noted  that  the  Chief 
said  he  was  passing  the  story  along  as 
told  to  him  by  his  relatives,  so  you  and 
he  clearly  labeled  it  as  lore,  not  history. 
As  such,  I  prize  it. 

Jack  Mulbrook 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Some  Custer  experts  sent  us  magnifi- 
cent letters  correcting  the  Chief's  lore 
from  historical  research.  A  few  of  them 
blasted  us  for  not  going  by  the  book. 

sir:  Chief  Red  Fox's  version  of  Custer's 
Last  Stand  was  particularly  interesting 
to  me,  for  it  is  substantially  the  same  as 
it  was  told  by  him  to  myself  and  several 
friends  nearly  50  years  ago  as  he  and 
another  Indian,  whose  name  I  can't  re- 
call, were  camped  on  the  banks  of  a 
creek  at  the  north  border  of  Ackley, 
Iowa.  At  that  time  he  was  appearing  at 
a  local  theater  in  connection  with  a 
movie  about  American  Indian  life. 

C.  R.  Conway 
Arlington,  Calif. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

sir:  Heartiest  congratulations  on  T.  R. 
Fehrenbach's  article  "George  Washing- 
ton, Human  Being"  in  February.  I  wish 
we  could  have  more  of  the  insight  and 
style  of  Mr.  Fehrenbach. 

Nathan  Isquith 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

sir:  Your  article  about  George  Wash- 
ington is  unfit  and  a  gross  injustice  to 
the  man.  What  right  have  you  to  portray 
a  man  in  such  a  light  as  one  "whose 
greatest  battle  was  with  his  own  roman- 
tic nature?"  By  what  right  are  you  able 
to  defame  a  man's  character  who  is 
unable  to  defend  himself? 

Herbert  O.  Burr 
Ehenshurg,  Pa. 

sir:  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  many  more  descriptions  of 
our  Presidents  such  as  the  one  Mr. 
Fehrenbach  wrote  about  George  Wash- 
ington. I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  though 
as  a  busy  housewife  I  have  little  time 
for  reading  at  any  great  length. 

Olympia  Speros 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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sir:  Mr.  Fehrenbach's  article  on  Wash- 
ington deserves  the  highest  praise.  If 
modern  generals  would  be  called  upon 
to  endure  the  problems  of  Washington 
they  would  be  driven  to  limacy.  As  a 
student  of  this  great  man's  character,  I 
want  to  say  that  this  article  touches  the 
several  facets  of  Washington's  character, 
and  gives  something  of  the  trials  that 
burdened  him  during  the  Revolution. 

William  H.  Siemering 
Madison,  Wis. 

sir:  .  .  .  Worthy  of  compulsory  study  in 
our  colleges  .  .  .  Mr.  Fehrenbach  has 
added  something  of  outstanding  and 
superior  value  to  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  our  great  President  .  .  . 
I'm  saving  it  for  my  two  grandsons. 

William  Rich 
Teaneck,  N.  J. 

sir:  ...  One  of  the  finest  things  I  have 
ever  read  on  the  father  of  our  country 
...  no  superficial  thumb-nail  sketch. 

Edwin  H.  Randle 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

VANISHING  WILDLIFE 

siR:Durward  Allen's  article,  "How  Can 
We  Save  Our  Vanishing  Wildlife?" 
(February),  was  excellent,  I  thought, 
showing  as  it  did  how  one  of  our  most 
precious  natural  resources  is  being  de- 
stroyed. I  hope  others  will  react  to  it  as 
I  did. 

Craig  Palmateer 
Wichita,  Kan. 

sir:  We  of  the  North  Dakota  Wildlife 
Federation  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
Prof.  Allen's  article.  We  are  much  con- 
cerned about  just  the  things  that  he 
wrote  about.  We  are  anxious  to  get 
copies  to  pass  around  in  places  that  have 
been  missed  by  your  fine  magazine. 

Charles  W.  Placek,  President 
North  Dakota  Wildlife  Federation 
Tioga,  N.  Dak. 

COMMON  MARKET 

sir:  Thank  you  for  "What  is  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market?"  by  Howard 
Whidden,  in  your  February  issue.  Mr. 
Whidden  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
pointing  up  the  significance  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  Americans.  In  the  midst 
of  a  mixture  of  emotions  concerning  our 
involvement  and  concern  with  foreign 
developments,  this  is  a  timely  and  well- 
written  article. 

A.  P.  Marshall,  Librarian 
Lincoln  University 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

PRAYER 

sir:  Congratulations  on  the  Legion's 
strong,  clear  support  of  Rep.  Becker's 
proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
guarantee  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  public  places.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  a  very  necessary 
clarification  and  reaffirmation  of  what 
the  Constitution  means  by  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion." 

S.  C.  McConahey 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio 


*T-PLEASE,  MISTER,  HOW  DO  I 
GET  OUT  OF  THESE  WOODS?" 


The  green  telephone  truck 
ground  to  a  sudden  stop  on  the 
woods  trail. 

Installer  Jim  Phillips  looked 
down  from  his  cab  at  a  seven- 
year-old  boy  with  a  feathered 
headdress  and  a  quivering  lip. 

"P-Please,  Mister,"  said  the 
small  Indian,  "I  guess  I  must 
be  lost.  How  do  I  get  out  of 
these  woods?" 

Jim  smiled,  choked  back  a 
laugh,  and  invited  the  boy  to 
hop  in.  But  he  refused.  Wise 
parents  had  taught  him  never 
to  accept  rides  from  strangers. 


So  Jim  did  the  next  best 
thing.  He  put  his  truck  into 
low  gear  and  with  Chief  Lost- 
in-the-Woods  trudging  along 
behind,  led  him  six  blocks  back 
to  civilization. 

•      •  • 

This  little  story  is  true— and 
typical  of  the  spirit  that  telephone 
men  and  women  bring  to  their 
work.  They  try  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors and  give  good  service. 

Because  they're  human,  they 
don't  always  succeed,  of  course. 
But  thanks  to  their  earnest  effort, 
you  enjoy  the  finest,  friendliest 
telephone  service  in  the  world. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Serving  you 


mCteAMS  •  LUBMCAteS 


SETS  THE  SQUEAK 


Five  years  ago, 
Mom  had  cancer. 

Mrs.  Paul  Holmes,  of  Newport 
Beach,  California,  was  treated 
five  years  ago.  Now  she  is  cured. 

The  number  of  people  cured  of 
cancer  grows  steadily  as  research 
advances  medical  knowledge  and 
as  more  and  more  people  have 
annual  health  checkups. 

See  your  doctor  once  a  HV 
year  for  a  health  checkup.  H  H 
And  fight  cancer  another  HH 
important  way.  Give  gen-  B|H 
erously— to  "Cancer,"  c/ o 
Postmaster.  Kfll 
AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
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TO  HELP  REBUILD  ALASKA 

EVERY  Legionnaire,  every  Auxiliare,  ev- 
ery Post  and  Unit  has  an  immediate  op- 
portunity to  breathe  life  into  their  pledge 
of  "devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness."  Cities 
and  towns  in  Alaska  now  lie  devastated  by 
one  of  the  severest  earthquake  shocks  ever 
recorded.  The  American  Legion  and  The 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  have  pledged 
The  American  Legion  of  Alaska  that  they 
will  join  in  a  united  campaign  for  a  Legion 
relief  fund  to  help  rebuild  the  Alaskan  dev- 
astation and  to  succor  the  homeless  and 
the  displaced.  The  Legion  and  the  Aux- 
iliary have  called  on  every  unit  and  every 
member  to  make  a  contribution.  Be  it  $5 
or  $10  from  a  unit's  treasury,  and  as  little 
as  $2  from  every  member — if  none  are 
counted  among  the  absent  the  contribution 
of  the  Legion  and  Auxiliary  will  be  sub- 
stantial. Checks  should  be  made  out  to 
"American  Legion  Alaskan  Relief,"  and 
sent  to  your  state  Legion  Hq. 

If  you  have  ever  recited  the  Legion's 
Preamble  and  meant  it,  don't  put  this  off. 
If  you  don't  know  the  address  of  your  state 
Legion  Hq,  don't  put  it  off  either.  Send  it 
now  to  us  addressed  as  follows,  and  we'll 
forward  it  unopened  to  your  state  Legion 
office: 

Alaskan  Relief 

American  Legion  of  (your  state) 
c/o  American  Legion  Magazine 
720  5th  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  10019. 

$10,000  RICHER 

WE  HAD  a  letter  from  a  reader  who  said 
that  he  took  the  Rambler  ad  coupon  out 
of  our  March  issue  to  his  Rambler  dealer 
and  he  didn't  win  a  prize.  How  about  this, 
he  asked.  Is  it  on  the  up  and  up? 

We  are  tickled  to  death  to  say  that  he 
should  ask  Korean  War  Navy  vet  John 
Brandon,  of  Akron,  Colo.,  if  it  was  on 
the  up  and  up.  We  personally  weren't  eligi- 
ible  but  of  the  ten  $10,000  prizes  offered  by 
American  Motors  in  its  nationwide  prize- 
contest  advertising  campaign,  the  first 
$10,000  winner  was  taken  out  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine  by  Brandon.  He  took 
it  to  Clatworthy  Co.,  Rambler  dealers  in 
Fort  Morgan,  Colo.  There,  salesman  Alfred 
Ford,  43,  showed  Brandon  how  to  place  the 
coupon  in  the  special  machine  to  show  if 
it  were  a  winner.  The  word  "win"  popped 
up,  and  with  no  more  ado  Brandon  was 
$10,000  richer.  So  was  Ford,  just  for  being 
the  Rambler  salesman  on  hand  to  help  select 
a  top  winner.  Ford  was  just  walking  out  the 
door  when  Brandon  came  in  with  his  whole 
tribe. 

We  are  happy  that  a  millionaire  didn't 
get  Brandon's  ticket.  Brandon  is  in  the  ex- 
cavating business  and  has  the  following  de- 
pendents: wife,  Alvina;  children  Michel, 
12;  Gary,  10;  Timothy,  8;  Cathlene,  7,  and 
Rebecca,  4.  He  went  into  the  excavating 
business  in  1958,  when  he  was  28.  Most  of 
his  heavy  equipment  now  shows  signs  of 
1964 


wear  and  the  $10,000  will,  he  says,  help  him 
replace  it. 

All  told,  the  Rambler  people  offered  3 
million  bucks  in  prizes.  There  were  682,870 
lesser  prizes  in  addition  to  the  ten  $10,000 
giveaways.  The  Rambler  people  felt  kind  of 
happy  about  the  fact  that  Brandon  was  al- 
ready a  Rambler  owner. 

YOUTH— THE  COMMUNIST'S  LIABILITY 

You  WILL  understand  the  Berlin  Wall  bet- 
ter after  you  read  Jeff  Endrst's  "The  Wild 
Teen-Agers  of  the  Captive  Nations"  (page 
18).  The  Marxists  always  said  just  let  them 
raise  a  new  generation,  that  had  never  lived 
under  the  capitalist  system,  and  no  com- 
munist would  ever  again  want  to  move 
West.  Now  they  have  their  third  generation 
in  Russia,  their  second  generation  in  the 
satellites.  To  the  bewildered  Marxists  it's 
like  sitting  on  a  volcano. 

Jeff  Endrst  is  an  Americanized  Czecho- 
slovakian.  Before  he  left  communist  Prague 
he  was  a  correspondent  in  the  Czech  capital 
for  American  newspapers.  Today  he  is  a 
special  correspondent  at  UN  headquarters 
in  New  York. 

ANTIQUE  AMERICANS 

OUR  PIECE  on  Custer's  Last  Stand  by  Chief 
William  Red  Fox,  in  March,  aroused  a 
lot  of  comment.  Those  who  wrote  to  say 
that  it  was  not  carefully  researched  history 
may  turn  to  our  Letters  to  The  Editor  page 
for  more  on  that.  It  wasn't  carefully  re- 
searched history,  of  course.  It  was  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Custer  battle  as  it  runs  today  in 
Indian  lore,  and  offered  as  such.  Neverthe- 
less, those  who  commented  on  it  as  history 
(and  we  got  some  excellent  letters  in  great 
detail)  were  on  fair  ground. 

But  now  some  of  our  readers  are  crying 
for  help  because  pals  are  telling  them  the 
Legion  magazine  is  coo-coo.  Chief  Red  Fox 
couldn't  possibly  have  been  a  six-year-old 
at  the  Indian  encampment  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn,  as  he  claimed,  the  pals 
hoot.  It  was  too  long  ago,  or  something. 

Chief  Red  Fox  says  he  was  born  in  1 870, 
making  him  93  when  he  wrote  the  article.  If 
so  he  was  six  years  old  in  1 876.  That's  just 
arithmetic.  The  hooters  must  believe  that 
there's  nobody  93  years  old. 

A  recently  published  survey  showed  some 
12,000  Americans  over  100  years  old.  The 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  is  pay- 
ing on  annuity  policies  to  18  people  over 
100,  the  two  oldest  of  whom  are  106,  and 
were  born  in  1858.  One  of  them  didn't  take 
the  annuity  out  until  age  78,  and  has  now 
collected  $2,454  on  a  $1,000  investment. 
Both  of  them  were  1 8  years  old  when  Custer 
and  his  men  fell.  On  the  older  life  policies, 
life  insurance  companies  pay  off  in  full  if 
the  insured  lives  to  96.  The  day  we  called 
New  York  Life,  they'd  just  settled  whh  a 
bright-eyed  96-year-old  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
who  was  studying  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
possibly  to  figure  how  to  set  the  money 
aside  for  his  old  age.  He  was  nine  when 
Custer  fell.  New  York  Life  says  that  rough- 
ly three  out  of  10,000  people  who  take  life 
insurance  policies  hit  96  and  collect  the 
benefit  themselves.  That's  not  many  out  of 
10,000,  but  among  millions  of  policies  h 
comes  to  quite  a  few.  Chief  Red  Fox  is  only 
one,  and  he  isn't  even  96  yet.  rpb 


Can  a  one  girl  office 

afford  an  eiectric  typewriter? 

Yes! 

if  you  can  afford  any  typewriter  at  aii. 


The  Smith-Corona®  250  costs  no  more  than  a  manual  typewriter,  yet  it's  a  full-featured 
office  electric.  It  has  the  same  full-size  keyboard  and  carriage  that  your  secretary  is  used 
to ...  makes  12  carbons ...  offers  a  unique  half-space  key,  and  has  5  electric  repeat 
actions.  Actually,  it  has  more  features  than  typewriters  costing  twice  as  much.  The 
Smith-Corona  250  is  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new  trend  in  office  typewriters.  See  why. 
Call  your  SCM  representative  today.  (If  you  would  like  a  free  book  on  typing  tips,  just  drop 
a  line  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wales,  SCM  Corporation,  410  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.) 


SMITH-GORONA 
250  OFFICE 
ELECTRIC 


SCM  CORPORATION  410  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


FOR   YOUR  INFORMATION 

Memorial  Day-1964 


By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER  ^^^2^^^^;^ 


On  May  30  the  nation  will  pause  to  honor  by 
word  and  deed  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  America's  defense. 

General  John  A.  Logan  inaugurated  the  first 
official  observance  of  Memorial  Day  in  1868 
with  this  pledge:  "If  other  eyes  grow  dull  and 
other  hands  shake,  and  other  hearts  grow  cold 
in  the  solemn  trust,  ours  shall  keep  it  well  so 
long  as  the  light  of  warmth,  the  warmth  of  life, 
remain  to  us." 

Memorial  Day  signifies,  perhaps  more  deeply 
than  any  other  patriotic  observance,  the  soul  of 
America.  As  American  Legionnaires,  we  will  do 
well  to  examine  that  significance  and  how  it  re- 
lates to  our  service  for  God  and  Country. 

The  patriots  to  be  remembered  in  a  special 
way  on  that  day  represent  every  generation  of 
Americans.  They  fell  in  battles  widely  separated 
by  distance  and  time — from  the  colonial  town 
of  Lexington  to  the  wilderness  of  Vietnam,  from 
the  spring  of  1775  to  the  spring  of  1964.  Some 
came  of  families  long  established  in  America; 
many  others  were  new  to  the  land  and  its 
promise.  They  differed  in  color,  in  religious  pro- 
fession, in  political  faith  and  in  other  ways  which 
historically  have  divided  the  human  family. 

Yet,  all  had  this  in  common:  they  loved  their 
country  and  they  died  to  make  men  free. 

The  American  choice  as  between  liberty  and 
life  was  articulated  by  Patrick  Henry  before  the 
United  States  came  to  be.  We  are  free  today, 
and  first  among  free  nations,  because  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  have  fought  to 
the  death  for  liberty's  cause. 

It  is  this  readiness  of  her  citizens  to  pay  free- 
dom's price  that  has  made  America  great.  Other 
nations  have  waged  war  for  punitive  reasons  or 
to  expand  their  economic  or  political  power.  The 
United  States,  having  achieved  its  national  pur- 
pose in  six  conflicts,  claims  no  territory  and  no 
subjects  by  right  of  conquest.  Three  times  in  this 
century  Americans  have  contributed  their  lives 
and  treasure  to  the  defense  of  liberty  in  distant 
lands. 

Only  the  cynics  and  those  who  misunderstand 
the  American  character  would  doubt  that  the 


prize  is  worth  the  price.  War  dispenses  a  harsh 
and  irrational  justice,  taking  one  life  and  sparing 
another.  For  the  veteran  returned  from  war 
service  to  his  country,  the  sacrifice  of  his  friends 
remains  both  a  tragedy  and  a  triumph — an  act  of 
supreme  faith  to  be  remembered  always  and,  at 
all  costs,  redeemed. 

As  American  Legionnaires,  we  can  best  ob- 
serve this  Memorial  Day  by  making  a  conscious 
effort  to  become  better,  stronger,  more  dedicated 
Americans. 

This  means  applying  the  Golden  Rule  in  our 
dealings  with  others. 

It  means  acknowledging  that  an  individual's 
religion  is  his  own  business,  and  that  all  humans 
are  equal  under  the  law. 

It  means  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
for  the  integrity  of  the  courts,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order. 

It  means  standing  up  for  the  American  system 
even  when  the  system  appears  to  work  imper- 
fectly or  contrary  to  our  first  preference. 

It  means  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the 
neighborhood  and  community  around  us — pitch- 
ing in  to  advance  the  public  good. 

It  means  informing  ourselves  on  political  issues 
and  candidates,  and  working  and  voting  for 
those  we  believe  to  be  superior. 

It  means  living  the  American  creed,  as  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  have  died  for  it,  with 
certain  faith  in  a  day  to  come  when  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  will  be  ended  and  peace  and 
brotherhood  will  endure. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  articulated  this 
kind  of  faith  when  he  said  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress: "Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time 
and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans— born  in  this  century,  tempered  by  war, 
disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of 
our  ancient  heritage,  and  unwilling  to  witness  or 
permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights 
to  which  this  nation  has  always  been  committed, 
and  to  which  we  are  committed  today  at  home 
and  around  the  world." 

This  is  an  all- American  commitment. 
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Can  you 


touch  each  knee  to  your  forehead? 


do  25  push-ups  in  one  minute? 


A  little  difficult?  Send  for  this  booklet* 


And  while  you're  at  it,  try  some  sit-ups. 
Twenty  will  do.  And  touch  your  toes  without 
bending  your  legs.  Try  walking  a  mile  in  about 
fifteen  minutes. 

But  by  now  you're  getting  the  idea.  You  need 
exercise.  Nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Practically 
everyone  does.  Every  day.  Regardless  of  age. 

Ask  your  doctor.  He'll  tell  you  how  important 
exercise  is  in  keeping  you  fit.  And  in  helping  you 
feel  and  look  vigorous. 

There  is  a  way  you  can  get  the  daily  exercise 
you  need.  And  in  only  fifteen  minutes  a  day.  The 
Exercycle.  The  family  exercise  machine.  The 
machine  that  exercises  every  important  muscle 


EXERCYCLE  CORPORATION 

630  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


in  your  body.  With  exercises  that  are  pro-  [ 
grammed  exactly  to  your  needs.  There's  no  shak- 
ing or  rubbing  or  baking.  No  useless  flushed 
faces.  Just  real  exercise. 

That's  why  the  Exercycle  is  used  by  collegiate 
and  professional  athletes.  And  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country. 

There's  only  one  way 
you  can  get  more  infor- 
mation on  the  Exercycle. 
With  the  coupon.  Fill  it 
out  and  send  it  to  us  today. 

It's  easier  than  doing  25 
push-ups. 

(EXERCYCLE®  and  ALL-BODY  ACTION  are  trademarks  iaentitjing  tlie  exerciser  made  by  the  E.'cercicle  Corcoratlon.! 
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□  Send  me  the  FREE  Exercycle  Guide  to  Physical 
Fitness. 

Mr.  Mrs.  Miss  

Address  

City  Zone  State  , 
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OUR  AIRLIFT  CAPACITY. 
POVERTY  SEGMENTS  OF  U.  S. 
SOVIETS  NEED  A  ''BREATHER." 


It  has  been  disclosed  by  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  S.C., 
a  senior  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
the  United  States  can  deploy  the  U. S. -based  strength 
of  tactical  air  and  combat  ground  forces  to  any  part 
of  the  globe  " in  significant  numbers"  in  72 
hours  .  .  .  The  evolution  of  this  capacity  made  news 
along  the  way  as  follows: 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  broke  the  1948  Russian  blockade 
of  Berlin  with  a  unique  airlift  which  over  15  months 
delivered  2,400,000  tons  of  food  and  fuel  to  the 
ringed  city  .  .  .  This  emergency  airlift  clearly  demon- 
strated the  concept  of  mass  military  transport  in 
support  of  U.  S.  national  policy. 

During  the  1962  Cuban  crisis,  MATS  flew  3,600 
Marines  and  3,200  tons  of  battle  equipment  from 
California  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  the  East 
Coast  in  four  days. 

Last  October,  it  took  only  63  hours  and  5  minutes 
to  airlift  15,000  G.I.s  5,600  miles  from  Texas  to 
West  Germany;  and  in  less  time,  to  deploy  a  complete 
Tactical  Air  Command  strike  force. 

Even  as  most  of  the  globe  points  to  the  United  States 
for  its  "affluence , "  a  considerable  sector  of 
Washington  is  pointing  up  U. S.   "poverty"  ...  A  study 
for  the  i'lational  Policy  Committee  on  "Pockets  of 
Poverty"  here  concludes: 

.  One  of  every  ten  Americans  exists  in  a  condition  of 
abject  poverty  ($2,500  per  year  family  cash  income). 
.  Almost  one  of  every  four  Americans  exists  below  ade- 
quate standards  ($3,500  per  year  family  cash  income). 
.  More  than  one  of  every  three  Americans  lives  below 
the  level  of  minimum  comfort  ($5,500  per  family). 
.  The  poor  today,  according  to  the  study,  come  from 
the  following  groups:  non-whites,  families  with 
no  earners,  families  whose  heads  are  females,  men 
aged  14  to  25,  men  over  65,  Americans  with  less  than 
eight  years  of  schooling, inhabitants  of  rural  farm 
areas,  families  with  more  than  six  children  under  18. 

The  U. S. S.R. ' s  new  eagerness  to  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  other  capitalistic  countries,  the 
nuclear  bomb  treaty,  the  Washington  telephone  "hot- 
line" to  prevent  war-by-misunderstanding,  have  con- 
tributed to  fresh  stirrings  of  hope  i^n  some  quarters 
here  that  the  Russians ,  after  all ,  can  be  reasonable. 

But  those  who've  dealt  longest  and  most  intimately 
with  the  Soviet  are  downright  skeptical,  and  point  out 
that  all  this  seemingly  sweet  reasonableness  adds  up 
to  another  communist  "peace  offensive. " 

Wnen  Moscow  cries  "peace!",  observes  an  AFL-CIO 
evaluation  paper,  it  simply  means  that  Moscow  is  in 
need  of  a  breathing  spell  to  overcome  internal 
problems — such  as  her  farm  program  debacle  and  her 
ideological  power  struggle  with  Red  China. 

Meanwhile  she  steps  up  her  activities  for  training 
and  infiltrating  terrorists  into  the  troubled 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  Africa  .  .  .  When 
Khrushchev  needs  a  pause  most  he  talks  "peace"  most. 
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PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

POLITICS  OUT  FRONT 

"In  the  struggle  of  life,  poli- 
tics is  much  closer  to  the  for- 
ward lines  of  fire  than  are  our 
great  universities.  According- 
ly, politics  must  place  more 
emphasis  on  short-run  aims 
while  education  can  concen- 
trate on  intermediate  or  long- 
run  goals."  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  W.  McCormack 

HABIT  OF  SUCCESS 

"We  Americans  have  made  a 
habit  of  success — so  much  that 
we  take  success  for  granted, 
and  look  upon  adversity  as  only 
a  spur  to  later,  greater  tri- 
umphs." Henry  Ford  II,  board 
chairman,  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. 

THINK  HARD 

"The  gadget  worshipers  who 
expect  the  machine  to  do 
everything,  and  let  people  sit 
down  and  take  it  easy,  have  an- 
other think  coming."  Dr.  Nor- 
bert  Wiener,  scientist  and  com- 
puter developer. 

STABLE  SYSTEM 

"As  a  nation,  we  now  favor 
almost  without  question  a 
stable  society,  a  stable  govern- 
ment, a  stable  economy,  and  a 
stable  dollar."  George  W.  Mit- 
chell, board  of  governors,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

LURE  OF  SEA 

"The  oceans  comprise  more 
than  70%  of  the  earth's  surface. 
They  are  truly  the  last  unex- 
plored area  of  the  earth,  await- 
ing invasions  by  inquisitive 
man."  Rear  Adm.  Denys  W. 
Knoll,  U.S.  Navy. 

MATURE  SOCIETY 

".  .  .  Our  society  will  have 
passed  an  important  milestone 
of  maturity  when  those  who  are 
the  most  enthusiastic  propo- 
nents of  a  democratic  way  of 
life  are  also  the  most  vigor- 
ous proponents  of  excellence." 
John  Gardner,  president,  Car- 
negie Corporation. 


If  you're  going  to  a 

convention 
in  any  of  tliese  cities 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

MIAMI 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

(via  Philadelphia) 

BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
NEW  ORLEANS 
MONTREAL 


youVe  in  luclc. 


Eastern  serves  them  all . . .  the  only  airline  that  does! 

Your  convention  isn't  being  held  in  any  of  these  cities?  You're  still  lucky. 
Eastern  has  110  other  cities  for  you  to  choose  from  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
in  Canada,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico  and  Bermuda.  Good  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
when  you're  making  travel  plans. 

Another  thing.  We'll  be  glad  to  arrange  charter  flights,  group  bookings, 
pre-  and  post-convention  side  trips,  expedited  handling  of  group  baggage, 
special  group-travel  baggage  tags,  distinctive  convention  signs,  and  photo 
and  news  releases  for  the  press. 

For  Information  and  assistance,  write  to:  Group  Sales  Department,  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  10020 


EASTERN. 


LINES 
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THE  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  is  50  years 
old  this  year,  and  will  officially 
celebrate  its  first  half-century  as  a  labor 
union  at  its  national  convention  in  May. 
It  was  born  in  1914  out  of  a  bloody  strike 
in  1910-11  in  Chicago  in  which  its  lead- 
ers, then  part  of  another  union,  joined 
with  management  in  setting  precedents 
for  healthy  labor-management  relations 
from  which  we  are  still  learning  and  still 
have  more  to  learn. 

Amalgamated,  made  up  chiefly  of 
workers  in  the  men's  clothing  industry, 
was  among  the  first  "industrial  unions" 
in  the  country.  As  such  it  has  had  the 
power  to  pull  the  whole  industry  out  on 
strike,  rather  than  just  the  workers  hav- 
ing one  particular  skill,  as  in  the  "craft 
unions." 

But  though  it  has  been  mixed  up  in 
local  labor  turmoil  (usually  during  or- 
ganizing struggles)  from  New  York's  Mo- 
hawk Valley  to  the  deep  South,  Amal- 
gamated has  not  pulled  an  industry-wide 
strike  since  the  day  it  was  founded,  50 
years  ago,  nor,  except  once  in  New  York 
over  40  years  ago,  has  it  struck  any  of 
the  major  manufacturers  in  its  field. 

Together  with  the  management  of 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx,  Amalgamated 
in  1911  virtually  invented  successful  ar- 
bitration as  the  solution  to  a  deadlock 
between  workers  and  employer — and 
both  of  them  were  thereby  more  than  a 
generation  ahead  of  their  time. 

On  the  record,  the  union  has  much 
more  to  boast  about  on  its  50th  anni- 
versary. It  cites  ( 1 )  the  establishment  of 
commercial  banks  back  in  days  when 
laboring  men  and  women  hardly  felt  wel- 
come in  most  other  banks;  (2)  construc- 
tion of  public  housing:  (3)  resistance  to 
communist  infiltration  (perhaps  because 
many  of  its  early  members  were  old  Eu- 
ropean socialists  who  were  more  sophis- 
ticated about  communism  than  the 
Americans  of  a  generation  ago);  and  (4) 
militant  action  to  keep  racketeers  out  of 
their  industry  and  their  union. 

But  none  of  the  pioneering  of  which 
Amalgamated  can  boast  matches,  in  na- 
tional importance,  the  industrial  peace 
formula  that  its  founders  evolved  with 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  (still  the  biggest 
employer  in  the  field )  out  of  their  violent 
conflict  in  1910-11. 

Big  and  brutal  strikes — sheer  tests  of 
economic  power — are  an  ineffectual  and 
undesirable  way  of  resolving  disputes 
over  work  terms.  They  hurt  labor,  they 
hurt  management,  and  they  hurt  that 
innocent  bystander,  the  whole  nation. 
We  still  have  industry-wide  strike  dead- 


John  Williams,  Streator,  III.,  editor,  acting  as  neutral  arbitrator  at  head  of  table, 
as  company  agents  (right)  and  union  agents  (left)  thrash  out  contract  in  1913. 


50  Years  WithoutI 


Born  of  a  bloody  conflict,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  set  a 
pattern  for  labor  peace  that  endured. 


Ed    Townsend    is   labor   editor  of 
Business  Week  magazine. 


locks  and  threats  of  them  in  many  indus- 
tries. But  for  53  years  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx  and  its  employees  have  not  lost  a 
single  day's  work  as  a  result  of  a  contract 
dispute  (perhaps  the  longest  uninter- 
rupted contract  relationship  in  American 
industrial  history) — and  as  their  formula 
long  ago  spread  to  almost  all  major  un- 
ion contracts  in  the  men's  clothing  field, 
it  revolutionized  company-worker  rela- 
tionships and  replaced  chaos  with  law, 
order  and  justice.  The  formula  has  been 
well  tested.  Today's  problem  is  to  get 
others  to  follow  it. 

In  the  years  before  1910,  the  men's 
and  boys'  garment  industry  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  other  production 
centers  had  seen  many  spontaneous  stop- 
pages to  protest  sweatshop  conditions. 
Working  conditions  were  bad  and  earn- 
ings meager.  Weekly  wages  of  $7  for  60 


hours  of  work  were  above  average.  The 
walkouts  were  quickly  squelched.  The 
workers'  union,  the  United  Garment 
Workers,  with  headquarters  in  the  old 
Bible  House  in  New  York,  gave  them 
little  support.  It  was  principally  inter- 
ested in  skilled  workers — the  industry's 
well-treated  craftsmen — at  the  expense 
of  unskilled  workers,  more  than  half  of 
them  women  and  young  girls,  largely 
European  immigrants. 

Discontent  over  the  lack  of  support 
from  the  United  Garment  Workers  built 
up  steadily  along  with  anger  at  and  fear 
of  the  employers.  UGW's  leadership  was 
sharply  criticized.  Its  predominantly  im- 
migrant rank-and-file  charged  that  their 
interests  were  being  ignored.  But,  al- 
though vocal,  the  immigrant  group 
lacked  strong  leadership  that  could  pull 
it  together. 
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The  men  who  founded  the  Amalgamated  walked  out  on  the  United  Garment  Workers  in  Nashville  in  1914  and  held  their  own  meeting. 


Industrial  Strike 


By  ED  TOWNSEND 


But  on  September  22,  1910,  a  group 
of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  pantsmakers 
in  Chicago — 14  girls  led  by  Bessie 
Abramowitz — walked  out  rather  than  ac- 
cept an  arbitrary  cut  in  piece  rates  for 
pants  seaming.  (Miss  Abramowitz  later 
became  Mrs.  Sidney  Hillman  and  is  a 


vice-president  of  Amalgamated  today.) 

The  girls'  walkout  set  off  a  slow-burn- 
ing fuse  in  a  keg  of  dynamite. 

Emboldened  by  them,  others  quit  the 
plant  over  the  next  three  weeks.  By  mid- 
October,  8,000  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
workers  were  out.  As  word  of  the  wildcat 


strike  spread,  nearly  40,000  garment 
workers  laid  down  their  shears  and  nee- 
dles in  other  Chicago  plants.  Before  long 
almost  all  of  the  city's  clothing  manu- 
facturing was  shut  down  by  a  general 
strike.  A  historic  struggle  had  begun. 
Pickets  trudged  through  snow  and 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


^c«P  from  u.,.-  1 

I  news  headlines  on  the  1910  garment  strike,  and — at  left — a  news  photo  of  police  tangling  with  women  strikers. 
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50  Years  Without  an  Industrial  Strike 


fought  icy  winds  off  Lake  Michigan  as 
winter  set  in  early.  As  before,  the  United 
Garment  Workers  showed  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  strike.  It  tried  to  get  work- 
ers back  into  the  plants  with  only  minor 


First  neutral  arbitrator,  John  E. 
Williams,  is  credited  with  the  wis- 
dom that  made  arbitration  work. 

concessions.  Strikers  shouted  down  the 
proposals.  UGW  aid  to  them  grew  slim- 
mer. 

The  strikers  tightened  their  belts  for  a 
hard  and  hungry  battle  without  substan- 
tial labor  help  from  outside  Chicago. 
Local  leaders  emerged,  notably  Sidney 
Hillman,  an  immigrant  from  Lithuania, 
once  a  rabbinical  student.  Hillman  and 
other  strike  leaders  welded  together  a 
tight  and  strong  organization. 

They  had  important  friends  in  the 
Midwest  who  closed  ranks  behind  the 
strikers,  including  social  workers  like 
Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  and  Ellen 
Gates  Starr;  attorneys  Clarence  Darrow 
and  William  O.  Thompson  and  other 
public  figures,  and  civic  leaders  like  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robins. 

These  friends  were  welcome  in  months 
of  suffering  and  hardship.  Companies 
tried  to  produce  garments  using  strike- 
breakers with  the  support  of  the  Chicago 
police  against  "rebellious"  strikers. 
Countless  strikers  were  clubbed  down,  a 
few  were  shot;  two  were  killed.  Thou- 
sands were  arrested. 

When  the  union  needed  $25,000  for 
bail,  Jane  Addams  got  it  for  the  strikers. 
She  also  permitted  the  union  to  hold 
strike  strategy  meetings  in  Hull  House 
and  Hillman  lived  there.  He  long  after- 
ward referred  to  Hull  House  as  "my 
school"  and  said  that  he  learned  more 
there  about  humanity  than  anywhere 
else.  A  year  or  so  ago,  when  Hull  House 
was  threatened  by  razing,  the  Amalga- 
mated repaid  a  debt.  It  helped  raise 
some  $300,000  to  preserve  the  historic 
building. 
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After  the  second  striker  was  killed  in 
disorders  at  the  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
gates,  a  conscience-stricken  Joseph 
Schaffner,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
company  and  its  president,  intervened 
personally  to  seek  peace  with  the  union. 
As  public  and  governmental  pressures 
built  up  for  a  settlement,  he  placed  two 
proposals  before  the  strikers.  Both  were 
rejected.  A  third,  strongly  endorsed  by 
strike  leaders,  was  then  accepted. 

Schaffner  acknowledged  that  many  of 
the  workers'  complaints  were  warranted. 
Workers  were  exploited.  Wages  of  the 
easily-hired  unskilled  were  indeed  kept 
low  so  that  scarcer  skilled  workers  could 
be  paid  more  and  kept  contented.  The 
work  pace  and  pressures  were  intense. 
And  young  women  had  to  submit  to  "in- 
dignities" from  foremen  in  order  to  keep 
jobs. 

While  Schaffner  pledged  that  many  of 
the  more  deplorable  conditions  would 


The  third  provision  was  the  all-impor- 
tant one. 

It  called  for  arbitration  of  disputes  by 
a  board  whose  decision  both  labor  and 
management  agreed  to  accept  in  ad- 
vance. 

Arbitration  was  not  new — but  it  was 
still  little  known  and  rarely  accepted. 
The  extent  of  the  proposed  Hart  Schaff- 
ner &  Marx  arbitration  was  unheard  of 
then.  It  was  shattering  news  for  other 
employers. 

Under  the  1911  plan,  the  union  and 
its  counsel,  and  management  and  its 
counsel,  would  bargain  together.  If  all 
went  smoothly,  well  and  good.  But  if 
they  locked  horns  on  a  question  where 
neither  side  would  budge,  a  third  neutral 
party — agreeable  to  both — would  be 
called  in,  to  act  as  chairman  and  have 
the  controlling  vote. 

In  coming  to  arbitration  in  1911, 
Schaffner  and  union  representatives  ac- 


Hillman 


Mrs.  Hillman 


Potofsky 


Sidney  Hillman,  union's  first  president;  his  wife,  formerly  Bessie  Abramowitz,  and  Jacob 
Potofsky  were  all  in  the  1910  strike.  Hillman  was  later  FDR's  chief  labor  lieutenant. 
Mrs.  Hillman  led  the  1910  walkout,  is  an  Amalgamated  vice-president  today.  Potofsky,  the 
union's  president  today,  was  a  14-year-old  worker  at  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  in  1910. 


be  relieved,  he  pointed  out  an  economic 
reality.  Cutthroat  competition  among 
garment  manufacturers,  mostly  small 
plants,  would  serve  as  an  effective  brake 
against  improvements.  The  strike  lead- 
ers conceded  this.  They  still  hold  to  a 
policy  of  protecting  contract  employers 
against  cut-rate  competition  by  organiz- 
ing efforts  and  firm  enforcement  of 
standard  contract  terms. 

The  settlement,  in  January  1911,  took 
less  than  a  page  as  compared  with  to- 
day's inch-thick  labor  agreements.  It 
made  only  three  points:  ( 1 )  All  strikers 
would  be  taken  back,  (2)  There  would 
be  no  penalties  or  discrimination  against 
any  of  them,  (3)  Issues  still  in  dispute 
would  be  submitted  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion. 


cepted  two  premises  that  have  become 
in  the  1960s  the  basis  of  a  "new"  ap- 
proach to  collective  bargaining  general- 
ly: 

( 1 )  Many  controversial  matters  can 
be  handled  best  outside  the  tension  and 
hot  tempers  of  a  labor-management  ne- 
gotiating room. 

(2)  More  basically,  industrial  warfare 
of  the  kind  that  raged  through  Chicago 
must  be  ended — not  just  for  the  short 
duration  of  a  labor  contract  but  through 
the  foreseeable  future. 

What  they  acknowledged  then,  many 
thoughtful  people  in  management  and 
labor  are  echoing  now: 

Large-scale  strikes,  such  as  the  1 1 6- 
day  strike  in  basic  steel  in  1959  and  the 
more  recent  East  Coast  longshoring  and 


They  get  along.  Union  and  company  officials,  with  Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  and 
Chicago's  Mayor  Daley,  celebrate  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx's  75th  anniversary  in  1962. 


New  York  newspaper  strikes,  seldom 
settle  anything.  The  issues  become  lost 
in  a  massive  power  struggle.  Positions 
polarize;  collective  bargaining  collapses. 
In  the  end,  government  or  other  outside 
aid  is  necessary  to  resolve  the  differences. 

Also,  big  strikes  are  much  too  costly 
for  everyone — employers,  unions,  wage- 
earners  and  the  public.  When  they  elect 
to  fight,  unions  are  seldom  able  to  hurt 
employers  without  hurting  their  own 
members  more.  Mechanization  and  au- 
tomation make  it  easier  for  employers 
to  keep  plants  operating  with  minimum 
supervisory  and  white-collar  forces.  On 
the  other  hand,  established  unions  sel- 
dom can  be  broken.  Strikes  can  go  on 
indefinitely,  as  impasses,  hurting  both 
sides  and  offering  promises  of  real  gains 
to  neither — meanwhile  trying  the  ragged 
patience  of  the  public. 

They  waste  resources  that  could  be 
put  to  better  economic  and  social  use  to 
improve  profits  and  jobs  and  for  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  workers. 

And,  most  important,  industrial  war- 
fare need  not  be  inevitable  in  a  live  and 
dynamic  society.  Sharply  opposed  posi- 
tions of  free  management  and  free  labor 
can  be  adjusted  peacefully,  by  voluntary 
means.  Alternatives  to  industrial  strife 
can  and  must  be  devised.  Level  heads  are 
preferable  to  tough  muscles. 

Recognition  of  these  things  53  years 
ago  turned  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  and 
its  garment  workers'  union  to  binding  ar- 
bitration on  two  levels:  (1)  "In-plant" 
arbitration  of  day-to-day  grievances,  and 


(2)  major  arbitration  of  any  and  all  con- 
tract issues  that  could  not  be  resolved  in 
collective  bargaining. 

Recognition  of  the  same  things  in 
1959  and  early  1960  turned  the  basic 
steel  industry  and  United  Steelworkers 
from  a  dangerous  practice  of  deadline 
bargaining  —  negotiating  with  a  strike 
threat  just  ahead — to  a  new  and  now 
twice  successful  policy  of  year-round 


consideration  of  mutual  problems 
through  a  Human  Relations  Committee. 

It  also  has  led  to  predictions — proba- 
bly over-optimistic  still — that  the  big 
strikes  in  America  are  nearing  an  end. 

Outside  the  men's  garment  industry, 
there  are  still  too  few  alternatives  to 
strikes  when  bargaining  deadlocks.  Few 
employers  and  unions  have  been  willing 
to  go  along  with  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
and  the  Amalgamated  all  the  way  in 
their  labor  peace  plan.  Arbitration  is 
now  almost  universally  accepted  for  set- 
tling routine  grievances,  but  it  still  is  only 
rarely  used — voluntarily — as  a  way  out 
of  bargaining  impasses. 

Most  employers  and  unions  remain 
firmly  opposed  to  submitting  pay  and 
other  contract  issues  to  binding  decisions 
by  arbitrators.  They  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  judgments  by  "a  relatively 
unsophisticated  outsider"  who  can  write 
an  award  and  be  done  with  it — without 
having  to  work  with  and  live  under  the 
terms  he  orders.  A  bad  arbitration  deci- 
sion in  a  contract  case  could  have  lasting 
damage  on  a  company's  economic  struc- 
ture, one  of  the  country's  leading  indus- 
trialists warned  earlier  this  year. 

After  53  years.  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx  and  the  Amalgamated  remain 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  machinery 
set  up  in  1911.  As  with  any  machinery, 
no  matter  how  well  tended,  it  has  had 
some  friction,  whines  and  groans 
through  its  years  of  service.  But  the  ma- 
chinery works  for  the  garment  manufac- 
turer and  union  and  they  see  no  reason 
why  it  shouldn't  work  as  well  for  other 
employers  and  unions  willing  to  adopt 
such  a  mechanism — and  to  apply  them- 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


The  Amalgamated  Bank  of  N.Y.,  at  Union  Sq 
cage,  are  the  only  survivors  of  123  banks  on 

THE  AM 


uare.  This,  and  Amalgamated's  bank  in  Chi- 
ce  operated  in  the  United  States  by  unions. 
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PHOTtJS  in'  r.ilow  \  itKos 


Ninety-nine  years  ago  the  United  States  suffered 
its  most  tragic  shipping  disaster,  not  on  the  high 
seas  but  between  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River  above  Memphis.  Here's  what  happened 
on  that  black  night  in  April,  1865,  as  the  river- 
boat  Sultana  churned  north,  loaded  to  the  gun- 
wales with  northern  soldiers  liberated  from  Con- 
federate POW  camps. 


The  Sultana  at  Helena,  Ark.,  on  her  last  trip  north. 


By  TOM  MAHONEY 

A ONE-SENTENCE  TELEGRAM 
caused  considerable  excitement 
and  delayed  sailing  several  hours 
when  handed  aboard  the  steamer  Sul- 
tana as  she  loaded  at  Cairo,  111.,  on  April 
15,  1865.  She  was  on  her  way  down  the 
Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans  as  the  Confederacy  was  collaps- 
ing in  the  last  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Just 
before  casting  off,  she  took  aboard  copies 
of  an  extra  edition  of  the  local  newspaper 
headlined  "National  Calamity."  Tele- 
graph lines  disrupted  by  the  War  were 
not  working  south  from  Cairo  and  as  the 
packet  steamed  down  the  river  she  car- 
ried tidings  of  death — the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  at  7:22  a.m.,  as 
announced  in  the  telegram. 

The  Sultana  was  a  typical  1700-ton 
river  steamer  with  two  tall  smokestacks 
and  big  side  paddle  wheels.  She  had  been 
built  for  St.  Louis  men  by  Preston  Lod- 
wick  at  Cincinnati  and,  in  honor  of  '"the 
Queen  City,"  named  Sultana  when 
launched  there  on  February  4,  1 863.  Her 
captain,  James  Cass  Mason  of  Dozier's 
Landing,  near  St.  Louis,  was  three- 
eighths  owner  and  an  experienced  river- 
man.  So  were  her  pilots,  George  J.  Cay- 
ton  of  New  Orleans  and  Edward  Ingram 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  chief  engineer,  Na- 
than Wintringer  of  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

There  had  been  no  romantic  moon- 
light cruises  or  races  with  other  steam- 
boats for  the  Sultana.  She  had  spent  her 
brief  career  rushing  soldiers  and  supplies 
to  the  Union  forces.  Certified  to  carry 
only  76  cabin  and  300  deck  passengers, 
she  had  transported  four  times  this  num- 
ber with  arms  and  equipment.  She  had 
been  in  convoys  under  Confederate  fire 
but  had  escaped  unscathed.  Her  boilers 
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had  been  repaired,  her  white  paint  was 
flaking  and  snags  had  splintered  her  pad- 
dle wheels,  but,  on  April  12,  steamboat 
inspectors  at  St.  Louis  had  certified  her 
as  in  good  condition. 

The  Sultana  carried  the  news  of  Lin- 
coln's assassination  south  just  as  another 
steamer,  the  W.  R.  Arthur,  a  few  days 
earlier  had  borne  south  word  of  Lee's 
surrender  to  Grant.  Eager  hands  grabbed 
copies  of  the  Cairo  newspaper,  crowds 
gathered,  shops  closed,  whistles  sounded, 
church  bells  tolled  and  flags  were  half- 
staffed  as  the  Sultana  stopped  at  New 
Madrid,  Mo.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Helena, 
Ark.;  and  Lake  Providence,  La. 

Captain  Mason  had  only  one  copy  of 
the  Cairo  extra  left  when  the  Sultana 
reached  Vicksburg,  still  scarred  from  the 
siege  of  two  years  earlier  and  now  head- 


quarters of  the  Union  Army's  Depart- 
ment of  Mississippi.  Commanding  the 
Department  was  Maj.  Gen.  Napoleon 
Jackson  Tecumseh  Dana  whom  Lincoln 
had  promoted  with  the  remark,  "His 
name  will  certainly  frighten  the  enemy." 
Mason  wanted  to  give  the  newspaper  to 
General  Dana  personally,  but  was 
stopped  by  Capt.  Reuben  B.  Hatch,  chief 
quartermaster  for  the  Department. 

"I  will  take  it  up  to  him  myself,"  said 
Captain  Hatch. 

Mason  yielded  the  newspaper.  He 
needed  to  cultivate  Hatch  and  Hatch 
needed  to  cultivate  General  Dana.  It 
was  later  charged  that  Hatch  and  Mason 
had  made  a  deal  at  this  time  to  provide 
the  Sultana  with  plenty  of  Army  pas- 
sengers sailing  north. 

Hatch's  career  had  been  unlucky.  He 


This  ceremony  in  Camp  Fisk,  at  Vicksburg's  Four-Mile  Bridge,  marked  the  last  release 
of  prisoners  in  April,  1865.  The  bulk  of  the  liberated  were  put  on  the  Sultana. 
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"The  Explosion  of  the  Steamer  Sultana,"  a  woodcut  in  Harpers  Weekly  for  May  20.  1865. 


was  the  brother  of  one  of  Lincoln's 
friends,  Ozias  M.  Hatch,  Illinois  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  at  the  instance  of  the 
latter  the  President  had  commissioned 
him.  In  1861,  Hatch  became  an  assistant 
quartermaster  on  Gen.  U.S.  Grant's  first 
staff  at  Cairo  when  that  was  the  base  for 
the  Union  campaign  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

A  scandal  in  Cairo  purchasing,  espe- 
cially graft  in  the  buying  of  lumber,  was 
uncovered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Captain  Hatch  was  jailed  for  two  months 
in  1862.  No  charges  were  filed  against 
him  and  a  claims  commission  ordered 
the  vouchers,  involving  $451,000,  paid, 
but  Hatch  was  so  discouraged  that  he  at- 
tempted to  resign.  To  make  amends. 
Grant  and  Lincoln  joined  in  a  recom- 
mendation for  his  promotion  (the  writer 
found  their  letters  recently  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives) .  He  was  promoted  tem- 
porarily to  lieutenant  colonel  in  1864 
but  six  months  later  reverted  to  captain 
when  the  headquarters  to  which  he  had 
been  attached  was  disbanded.  Only  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Sultana, 
General  Dana  recommended  Hatch  for 
promotion  to  major. 


The  Sultana's  captain  was  informed 
by  Hatch  that  there  were  several  thou- 
sand Union  soldiers  at  a  parole  camp 
nearby  or  on  their  way  to  the  camp  from 
Confederate  prisons  at  Andersonville, 
Cahaba  and  elsewhere.  The  release  of 
these  men  was  the  responsibility  of  Cap- 
tain Speed,  who  had  assumed  the  duties 
of  Capt.  George  A.  Williams,  a  West 
Pointer,  away  in  Cairo  communicating 
with  Washington  about  the  prisoners. 
Hatch  was  fairly  confident,  however,  that 
the  prisoners  would  be  free  by  the  time 
the  Sultana  stopped  at  Vicksburg  on  her 
return  trip  north.  Some  prisoners  would 
go  by  other  steamers  but  there  would  be 
many  men  to  go  up  the  river  on  the  Sul- 
tana. 

"I  can  promise  you  a  full  load,"  Hatch 
told  Mason.  Whether  Mason  gave  Hatch 
anything  more  than  a  newspaper  for  this 
promise,  nobody  can  say  today. 

The  Sultana  sped  on  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, breaking  the  news  of  Lincoln's 
death  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  At  the  latter,  telegraph  lines 
were  working  to  New  Orleans  and  news- 
papers were  on  the  street  with  the  news 
credited  "by  the  Sultana,"  when  the 
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steamer  arrived  in  "the  Crescent  City" 
on  April  19. 

After  unloading.  Captain  Mason,  anx- 
ious to  get  back  to  Vicksburg  and  his 
"full  load"  of  released  prisoners,  hur- 
riedly took  aboard  100  hogsheads  of 
sugar  and  200  passengers,  including  half 
a  dozen  women  and  Seth  W.  Hardin,  Jr., 
of  Chicago,  and  his  bride,  returning  from 
their  honeymoon.  The  crew  numbered 
85  and  one  of  them  brought  along  a 
crated  alligator  as  a  pet.  The  Sultana 
started  north  the  morning  of  Friday, 
April  21 .  The  river  was  high  from  spring 
rains  but  for  two  days  and  a  night  the 
voyage  was  uneventful. 

Of  the  Sultana's  four  boilers,  one  of 
a  pair  on  the  port  side  was  discovered 
leaking  on  Sunday,  April  23,  as  the 
steamer  approached  Vicksburg.  Arriving 
there  at  4  p.m.,  mechanics  from  Klein's 
Foundry  went  to  work  on  the  ailing  boil- 
er, and  Skipper  Mason  visited  Captain 
Speed  in  search  of  his  promised  pas- 
sengers. General  Dana  had  ordered  them 
sent  homeward  as  fast  as  possible  in 
batches  of  "about  1,000  per  steamer." 
Two  ships  already  had  carried  off  1,300 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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THEY  DIED  ON  UND  AND  SEA 


On  Memorial  Day,  in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  special  rites  are  held, 
as  elsewhere,  in  the  local  cemeteries  (large  photo).  But  those 
xvho  were  lost  at  sea  are  remembered  in  a  special  ceremony  ( inset). 


In  memory  of  those  who  died  at  sea,  members  of  the  Women's  Re- 
lief strew  flowers  on  the  waters  at  Provincetown's  MacMillan  Wharf, 
while  other  groups,  including  American  Legion  Post  71,  participate. 


JUNE  29,  1963,  was  an  unlucky  day 
for  the  nation's  more  than  18  mil- 
lion holders  of  credit  cards.  On  that  day, 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Texaco,  Inc.,  in  a  test 
case  against  real  estate  broker  Bernhard 
Goldstein  of  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  of  June  19, 
1962,  Goldstein's  troubles  began  when 
he  pulled  into  a  gas  station  in  the  Bronx 
and  charged  a  tank  of  gas.  The  station 
attendant  failed  to  return  his  credit  card. 
Some  months  later,  Goldstein  received 
bills  run  up  with  the  card  which  ultimate- 
ly totaled  $569.88 — a  charge  he  refused 
to  pay.  The  court  held  that  Goldstein  was 
liable — because  he  had  failed  to  notify 
the  company  of  his  loss.  The  case  is  being 
hailed  by  oil  companies,  hotel  chains  and 
the  credit  card  industry  generally  as  a 
precedent  for  future  cases  involving  card 
holders  whose  cards  fall  into  other  hands. 

In  some  instances,  credit  card  holders 
are  released  from  further  liability  as  soon 
as  they  drop  a  letter  notifying  the  issuing 
company  of  a  card  loss  into  the  mail.  In 
others,  liability  ends  when  the  company 
receives  the  letter.  In  still  others,  it  ends 
five  or  ten  days  after  receipt  of  notifica- 
tion. And  in  the  case  of  the  Air  Travel 
credit  card,  it  ends  30  days  after  notifi- 
cation. Conflicting  state  laws  and  com- 
pany policies  keep  the  matter  of  notifica- 
tion in  a  somewhat  gray  area,  however 
— ^with  some  states  and  companies  insist- 
ing on  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the 
contract,  and  others  giving  the  card  hold- 
er the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Each  year,  according  to  American  Oil 
Company's  Central  Credit  Office  man- 
ager L.  C.  Goodlander,  some  1  Vi  million 
Americans  report  lost  or  stolen  cards.  Of 
these,  some  60,000  fall  into  the  stolen 
category.  But  each  stolen  card,  accord- 
ing to  Goodlander  and  his  opposite  num- 
ber at  Pure  Oil,  Robert  Walerius,  repre- 
sents an  average  of  $3,500  in  charges, 
some  of  which  are  charged  back  to  the 
legitimate  card  holder.  So  big  is  the  busi- 
ness in  stolen  cards  that  a  black  market 
has  developed  in  them.  Comments  Wal- 


Don't  Lose 

Your 
Credit  Cards! 

When  the  black  market 
gets  its  hands  on  them, 
guess  who's  stuck? 


erius,  "A  pickpocket  in  New  York,  rather 
than  using  the  cards  he  lifts  himself,  sells 
them  to  a  broker  (going  price:  from  $10 
to  $50),  who  in  turn  sends  them  to  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  Miami  or  elsewhere, 
where  they're  priced  at  $100  and  up,  and 
used.  In  Chicago,  yet  another  ring  mem- 
ber will  begin  running  up  bills  or  forging 
checks  using  a  credit  card  stolen  only 
hours  before  in  New  York.  That's  the 
reason  we  consider  the  prompt  reporting 
of  lost  or  stolen  cards  so  important." 

The  theory  of  the  underworld  seems 
to  be  that  credit  cards  are  at  least  as 
good  as  money.  One  professional  bad 
check  casher  even  had  his  own  plastic 
embossing  kit  for  counterfeiting  credit 
cards  when  he  was  arrested  two  years 
ago.  Another  man,  a  convicted  forger, 
bought  an  American  Express  credit  card 
in  New  York's  black  market  several 
years  ago  and  proceeded  to  run  up  a  sub- 
stantial bill  for  liquor  and  clothes  before 
he  was  arrested.  (But  few  "cardsharps" 
have  been  able  to  top  the  four-months- 
long,  $15,000  spree  of  a  25-year-old 
Michigan  man.  In  lune  of  1963,  he  was 
handed  six  credit  cards  by  a  companion 
who  had  found  them  in  a  purse  he  picked 
up  off  the  street.  In  spite  of  the  stop  or- 
ders issued  by  the  card  companies,  the 
man  managed  to  run  through  an  average 
of  $200  a  day.  He  had  stayed  in  the  finest 
hotels,  had  had  his  car  painted  four  times 
and  had  gone  on  a  $125-a-day  fishing 
expedition  in  Florida.) 

Actually,  the  three  principal  general- 
purpose  credit  card  companies — Diners' 
Club,  American  Express  and  Carte 
Blanche — and  most  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies spend  time  and  money  tracking 
down  credit  card  frauds  and  abuses  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  card  hold- 
ers. And,  for  additional  protection,  all 
companies  have  tightened  credit  require- 
ments and  they  keep  in  closer  contact 
with  active  card  users.  American  Ex- 
press, for  example,  boasts  it  can  often 
detect  a  credit  card  abuse  before  the 
owner  reports  his  card  lost.  The  general 
purpose  companies  today  have  their  own 
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detective  bureaus,  generally  staffed  by  ex- 
FBI  men. 

One  protection  which  many  card  hold- 
ers feel  they  have  is  their  signature  on 
their  cards.  Not  so,  say  the  issuing  com- 
panies. "We  can't  ask  every  gas  station 
attendant,  waitress  and  store  clerk  to  be 
a  handwriting  expert,"  Goodlander  com- 
ments. "The  purpose  of  the  signature  is 
mainly  to  deter  amateurs,  since  profes- 
sionals generally  come  up  with  a  pretty 
acceptable  forgery." 

What  happens  when  the  credit  card 
company  catches  a  crook?  Until  recently, 
the  main  aim  of  every  company  was  to 
get  its  card  back.  Companies  considered 
themselves  lucky  if  they  could  obtain 
reimbursement  from  the  offender;  but 
rarely  did  they  prosecute.  In  the  past  12 
months,  all  of  this  has  changed.  Notes 
one  New  York  hotelman,  "Time  was 
when  the  credit  card  companies  actually 
supported  some  clip  joints — removing  a 
spot  from  their  list  not  after  repeated 
complaints  of  overcharging,  pickpocket- 
ing and  so  on,  but  only  after  customers 
refused  to  pay  padded  bills.  Now  they'll 
knock  a  place  off  the  list  at  the  first  com- 
plaint from  members  of  any  manage- 
ment irregularity.  Credit  cards  have 
grown  up  in  the  past  year." 

The  companies  generally  offer  a  re- 
ward of  $25  for  each  stolen  card  picked 
up  by  a  waiter,  serviceman  or  store  clerk. 
"All  that  this  did  was  to  put  a  floor  un- 
der the  black-market  price  for  stolen 
cards,"  a  New  York  Police  Department 
member  grumbles. 

When  you  lose  your  wallet  containing 
$100  cash,  you've  lost  $100,  points  out 
Pure  Oil's  Walerius.  But  if  it  also  con- 
tains half  a  dozen  credit  cards,  you  could 
take  years  to  pay  off  all  the  bills  that  the 
finder  could  run  up. 

What  can  a  card  holder  do  to  protect 
himself?  Walerius  offers  the  following 
pointers : 

1.  When  you  receive  an  unsolicited  card 
in  the  mail,  return  it  or  destroy  it  if  you 
don't  plan  to  use  it.  Retention  of  the 
card  may  imply  a  contract  to  honor  any 
charges  made  with  it. 

2.  Treat  your  credit  cards  as  you  would 
cash.  Don't  carry  them  loose  in  pockets, 
leave  them  in  car  glove  compartments 
and  so  on. 

3.  Each  time  you  use  your  card,  be  sure 
you  get  it  back. 

4.  Don't  lend  your  card  to  anybody  un- 
less you're  prepared  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  any  purchases  made  with 
it  while  it's  out  of  your  hands. 

5.  Save  your  receipts  and  compare  them 
with  your  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It's  possible  for  unscrupulous 
salespersons  to  add  charges  to  a  sales 
ticket  after  the  customer  has  signed  it. 

6.  Report  lost  or  stolen  cards  immedi- 
ately— preferably  in  writing — to  the  is- 
suing company.  by  Robert  Angus 
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By  JEFF  ENDRST 

N  February  8,  last,  a  broadcast 
from  Radio  Sofia  in  Bulgaria  said 
that  two  youths  were  sentenced 
to  death  by  shooting  and  eight  others  re- 
ceived jail  terms  of  from  four  to  1 2  years 
for  "hooliganism."  including  "sadist 
rapes"  of  young  girls.  The  broadcast  said 
that  most  of  the  accused  had  been  tried 
for  assault  and  "hooliganism"  before.  It 
might  have  added  that  a  growing  num- 
ber of  similar  events  have  been  broad- 
cast by  the  communist  radio  stations  in 
Poland,  East  Germany,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Romania,  and  Bul- 
garia, and  that  a  small  taste  of  freedom 
would  probably  set  off  more  of  the  same 
in  Albania. 

Eastern  Europe's  teen-agers,  scornful 
of  the  past,  fatalistic  about  the  future 
and  presently  utterly  consumed  in  culti- 
vating a  Western  hero  image  within  the 
rigid  rules  of  communism,  are  fast  be- 
coming a  vast  collective  headache  to  their 
communist  governments,  their  teachers, 
their  parents  and  their  fellow  citizens. 
What's  more,  there  are  increasing  signs 
that  the  regimes  have  found  no  remedy 
to  combat  this  embarrassing  and  crip- 
pling malady.  They  alternate  between 
harsh  words  and  ideological  concessions. 
This  breeds  nothing  but  more  trouble. 

More  than  their  Western  counterparts, 
young  people  in  the  satellite  countries 
are  frantically  searching  for  their  own 
identity,  in  defiance  of  accepted  social 
rules  and  moral  standards.  Finding  the 
going  rough  and  seemingly  hopeless, 
they  have  become  cunning  practitioners 
of  an  ideology  of  their  own — instant 
escapism. 

Their  conduct  results  in  a  wholesale 
political  abandon  and  withdrawal  from 
most  elementary  obligations  to  a  society 
whose  communist  tenets  they  cannot 
crush  but  refuse  to  accept. 

The  puppet  regimes  suddenly  find  that 
"hooliganism"  (juvenile  delinquency), 
drunkenness,  depravity  and  idleness  are 
becoming  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
Police  brutality  can  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed to  instill  obedience.  Fear  has 
ceased  to  be  a  weapon  among  the  teen- 
agers. The  communist  plan  once  called 
for  a  "New  Socialist  Man"  with  a  nar- 
row outlook  within  the  bounds  of  Marx- 
ist ideas  of  morality  and  aesthetics.  But 
the  end  product  is  turning  into  an  un- 
yielding, capricious,  cunningly  nihilistic 
communist-made  Frankenstein  monster. 

The  favorite  motto  of  this  new  po- 
litical animal  is  "Go  West,  Young  Man." 
The  path  to  freedom  in  the  West  is  still 
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blocked.  But  daydreaming  about  the 
western  never-never  land  is  now  grudg- 
ingly allowed.  The  impact  it  has  on 
young  people  of  the  various  captive  na- 
tions is  almost  identical.  How  the  respec- 
tive regimes  treat  this  unaccustomed 
phenomenon  differs  considerably. 

In  easternmost  Bulgaria,  action  against 
sinning  youth  is  harsh.  Excessive  punish- 
ment is  designed  to  scare  others.  A  Sofia 
court  last  December  sentenced  ten  teen- 
agers to  from  five  to  15  years  for  what 
an  official  radio  report  described  as 
"rape,  thefts,  fraud,  lewdness  and  other 
forms  of  immorality."  Its  basis,  said  the 
court,  was  "idleness  and  search  for  an 
easy,  depraved  life." 

As  an  aftermath  to  this  action  the  Bul- 
garian Parliament,  on  December  28, 
rubber-stamped  a  decree,  allowing  gov- 
ernment-sponsored groups  of  adult 
"workers"  to   subject  offending  teen- 
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agers  to  a  citizen's  arrest,  interrogation 
and  detention  up  to  15  days.  These  offi- 
cial vigilantes  detain  aberrant  youths  and 
stage  on-the-spot  kangaroo  courts.  Their 
jurisdiction  covers  "petty  hooliganism, 
petty  bourgeois  looseness,  anti-people 
and  anti-social  manifestations  like  idle- 
ness, spreading  of  rumors,  jokes  (anti- 
Government)  and  slander  (anti-commu- 
nist), and  manifestations  of  other  rem- 
nants and  vices  of  the  capitalist  past."  If 
a  youngster  fits  any  of  these  descriptions 
of  decadence,  he  or  she  ends  up  before 
a  "people's  judge." 

In  Warsaw,  Poland,  last  year,  there 
were  6,000  adult  civilians  roaming  dark 
streets  and  known  jazz  buffs'  hangouts 
to  prevent  night  muggings  and  brawls. 


TEEN-AGERS 

of  the 

CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

How  state  efforts  to  rule  human  behavior  have 
reaped  a  major  youth  problem  in  European  satelhtes. 


They  treat  raging  "patients"  to  an  in- 
stant lecture  on  "socialist  morality."  The 
day  shifts  of  vigilantes,  of  whom  there 
are  reportedly  around  160,000  in  all 
Poland,  look  for  truants  from  schools 
and  factories.  Official  statistics  show  that 
such  activities  contribute  to  over  30,000 


sentences  yearly  for  hooliganism  and 
habitual  drunkenness. 

The  get-tough  attitude  is  a  fairly  re- 
cent revival  of  a  policy  that  the  Polish 


communists  discarded  as  "an  undesira- 
ble Stalinist  influence"  back  in  1956. 
Then,  they  opened  the  cultural  windows 
facing  West  and  let  teen-agers  get  delir- 
ious with  hot  jazz,  cool  talk,  hep  ideas 
and  wild  dreams.  The  experiment  got  out 
of  hand.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "par- 
tial freedom." 

Czechoslovakia  has  just  started  its  first 
major  cultural  thaw  but  its  newspapers 
are  already  raising  the  red  flag  of  alarm. 
In  the  Slovak  capital  of  Bratislava,  the 
police  rounded  up  over  2,000  teen-age 
drunks  on  one  balmy  fall  night  last  year. 
The  local  papers  speak  of  60,000  young 
people  registered  in  local,  not-so-secret 
alcoholic  societies. 

The  tendency  of  the  young  is  to  live  in 
gangs,  communicate  in  regional  slang, 
roam  the  countryside  in  aimless  posses 
after  fun  and  excitement.  What  often 
starts  as  a  campfire  huddle,  ends  in 
armed  assaults  on  neighborhood  villages. 
There  is  no  intent  to  harm.  Just  to  scare, 
for  kicks,  or  to  get  a  fast  ride  in  a  stolen 
official  limousine.  It's  "heavy  fun"  to  de- 
fy provincial  police  with  knives  and 
knuckledusters,  and  get  away  with  it. 
The  result:  one  Czech  paper  estimated 
that  about  20,000  youths  below  18  get 
into  scrapes  with  the  law  every  year.  An- 
other complained  that  some  youngsters 
would  rather  mutilate  their  hands  than 
work. 

The  story  sounds  similar  in  other  So- 
viet block  countries,  from  East  Germany 
to  Albania.  Many  youngsters  mouth 
Marxism  in  skin-tight  blue  jeans  or  baby 
doll  skirts,  knowing  smiles  on  their  pre- 
maturely ripe  faces.  Their  teachers  and 
parents  complain  that  the  primary  goal 
of  their  young  lives  is  to  save  up  for  a 
tape-recorder,  with  which  they  tape  jazz 
from  foreign  radio  broadcasts  to  indulge 
in  wild  twist,  Madison  and  slop  parties. 
Instead  of  Lenin,  they  read  Arthur 
Miller,  John  Osborn,  or  just  soiled,  post- 
war copies  of  penny  dreadfuls  which 
still  command  brisk  "western  market" 
prices.  (If  something  has  a  "made-in- 
the-West"  trade  mark,  the  price  doubles, 
even  if  the  material  is  inferior  to  local 
products.)  To  own  pointed  Italian  shoes 
with  once-forbidden  stiletto  heels  means 
"class"  and      {Continued  on  page  35) 
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By  CHARLES  W.  POWELL 

RECENTLY  I  RECEIVED  a  check  in 
the  mail  for  more  than  $9,000. 
It  was  from  a  well-known  toy 
company  and  covered  one  month's  roy- 
alties from  the  sale  of  one  of  my  inven- 
tions, a  paint-by-number  mosaic  kit.  This 
check  was  added  income,  the  result  of 
■■part-time"  work  1  had  invested  in  de- 
veloping my  inventions  and  getting  them 
ready  for  market.  Added  to  many  other 
monthly  royalty  checks,  it  represented  a 
substantial  return  on  my  investment. 

I'm  a  part-time  inventor.  I  don't  invent 
things  of  permanent  use  to  big  industry, 
and  I'm  not  ready  to  advise  anyone  on 
that  subject.  I  tend  to  concentrate  on  the 
need  of  many  manufacturers  constantly 
to  come  up  with  new  low  or  medium 
priced  hobby  items,  novelties  and  toys. 
I'm  not  looking  for  millions  half  as  hard 
as  I'm  looking  for  thousands. 

Where  do  I  get  my  ideas  in  the  first 
place?  Chiefly  by  studying  merchandis- 
ing trends,  noting  what  manufacturers 
seem  to  need  in  general,  observing  what 
seems  to  sell,  then  thinking  about  all 


How  I  Make 
Money 

as  a 

Part-Time 
Inventor 


A  man  who  has  earned  more  than  $100,000 


in  five  years  as  an  off-hours  inventor  tells  how 
he  does  it  and  what  the  pitfalls  and  risks  are. 


Author-Inventor  Powell  (left)  goes  over 
one  of  his  ideas  for  a  new  toy  with  his 
patent  attorney,  Morton  Amster,  of  N.  Y. 

these  things  as  part  of  my  daily  mental 
activity. 

I  was  thinking  hard  about  inventing 
in  1950.  My  first  invention  was  com- 
pleted in  1955,  when  I  thought  I  had  an 
idea  for  a  revolutionary  clothespin.  It 
fell  on  its  face.  I  did  not  turn  against  the 
world,  and  I  did  not  mourn.  I  learned 
what  I  could  from  the  experience  and 
went  on  to  something  else. 

Since  then  I  have  paid  for  patent 
searches  on  60  ideas.  I  have  pursued  30 
of  them  beyond  that  stage.  So  far  I  have 
secured  six  actual  patents,  every  one  of 
which  has  earned  money.  In  round  num- 
bers, personal  income  taxes  have  been 
paid  on  something  over  $100,000  of  roy- 
alties from  my  six  patents,  the  first  of 
which  was  my  paint-by-number  mosaic 
kit,  mentioned  above,  which  I  first  pat- 
ented in  1958.  This  is  not  bad  when  you 
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consider  that  in  my  regular  hours  I  am 
a  photo-retoucher  for  the  New  York  ad- 
vertising mart  and  a  partner  in  a  public 
relations  firm.  I  do  have  an  education  in 
industrial  design,  which  I  secured  at 
Syracuse  University  after  serving  on  a 
destroyer-escort  in  WW2.  That  educa- 
tion helps  me  a  little  with  my  inventing. 

My  friends  are  not  surprised  that  I  can 
invent,  only  that  I  make  money  at  this 
pastime.  For  they,  like  so  many  others, 
consider  themselves  inventors,  too.  Al- 
most everybody  dreams  of  coming  up 
with  "the  big  idea,"  the  invention  which 
would  revolutionize  some  industry  and 
make  the  inventor  rich. 

Dreaming  is  about  as  far  as  it  goes 
with  most  people.  Rarely  do  their  ideas 
progress  beyond  the  dream.  And  rarer 
still  are  the  amateur — or  part-time — in- 
ventors who  have  been  able  to  cash  in  on 
their  ideas.  One  reason  for  the  lack  of 
results  is  lack  of  effort — to  put  it  bluntly, 
laziness,  pure  and  simple.  Another  is  dis- 
couragement if  the  first  idea  doesn't  hit 
the  target.  Usually  it  doesn't.  It  took 
many  inventions  and  rejections  before 
I  conceived  my  first  successful  invention. 
But  the  major  reason  why  over  90% 
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of  the  ideas  generated  by  amateurs  never 
get  beyond  the  dream  stage  is  that  the 
would-be  inventors  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  their  conceptions.  Over  the 
years  I  have  arrived  at  a  systematic  plan 
based  on  trial  and  error,  which  has 
helped  me  present  my  inventions  to 
manufacturers  in  a  professional,  busi- 
nesslike manner.  This  article  shows,  step- 
by-step,  the  eight  points  that  I  have 
found  successful  in  bringing  my  inven- 
tions to  fruition. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  getting 
the  idea,  the  foundation  upon  which 
everything  else  is  built.  It  may  come  in  a 
flash  of  inspiration  or  after  long  and 
careful  thinking  and  planning.  It  may  be 
for  something  frivolous  or  for  something 
that  will  fill  a  real  need.  My  ideas  are 
geared  to  an  awareness  of  what  may  be 
salable  and  needed  by  existing  manufac- 
turers. 

The  mosaic  kit,  for  instance,  was  in- 
spired by  the  popularity  of  paint-by- 
number  art  sets.  Another  invention  was 
generated  several  years  ago  while  my 
wife  and  I  were  on  a  cross-country  motor 
trip.  It  suddenly  dawned  on  us  that  the 
sameness  of  millions  of  automobiles 
on  the  road     {Continued  on  page  44) 


An  idea  is  no  good  if  it  isn't  marketable.  Here  Powell  takes  up  a  new  patent,  a  do-it-yourself  stained  glass  kit,  with  Transogram  Toy  Co.  men. 


One  design  from  the  mosaic-by-  Warren  Hays,  star  of  the  Broadway  production  of  Camelot,  plays  Another  success,  the  heraldic  kit  for 
the-numbers  kit,  one  of  Powell's  knight-errant  with  a  group  of  youngsters,  using  Powell's  Lancelot,  private  cars.  More  than  100  de- 
first  successes  as  an  inventor,     a  '  ferocious"  but  harmlessly  collapsible  jousting  lance  for  kids.     signs  can  be  made  from  the  kit. 
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WASHINGTON 


OPPOSING  VIEWS  ON  PRODUCT-PRICING  LEGISLATION  BY 


DO  WE  NEED  A  QUALITY 


YES 


Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.) 


THE  Quality  Stabilization 
Bill,  of  which  I  am  co-spon- 
sor, requires  competition,  it 
does  not  abridge  it.  It  forbids 
price  fixing,  it  doesn't  legalize  it. 

With  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  small  retail  busi- 
nesses failing,  the  consumer  is 
being  lured  into  buying  so- 
called  "bargains"  offered  by  the  large  discount  houses 
and  chain  stores.  When  the  consumer  gets  inside  the 
big  discount  operation  he  is  attracted  by  merchandise 
most  of  which  is  privately  branded  and  actually  sells 
for  a  higher  price  than  the  small  businessman  charges; 
but  it  is  frequently  "marked  down"  to  deceive  the  con- 
sumer into  the  illusion  that  he  is  getting  a  bargain 
while  he  is  paying  more.  The  customer  who  is  lured 
away  from  his  local  small  businessman  to  the  "phony" 
discount  bargains  unconsciously  contributes  to  the 
death  of  the  small  businessman,  who  prices  his  goods 
honestly  and  openly,  and  is  thus  placed  at  a  drastic 
competitive  disadvantage. 

The  Quality  Stabilization  Bill  will  combat  the  grow- 
ing monopolistic  practices  of  discount  chain  stores  by 
keeping  the  small  businessman  alive  and  competitive. 
Quality  stabilization  will  not  increase  prices.  The  facts 
prove  that  while  prices  may  be  more  stable  they  are 
also  likely  to  be  lower. 

When  retail  price  maintenance  was  effective  in  most 
states  (March  to  September  1939) ,  the  immediate  re- 
sult was  an  average  drop  of  0.9%  in  the  retail  prices 
of  50  well-known  brands,  a  study  shows.  With  fair 
competitive  practices,  chain  stores  tended  to  raise  their 
prices,  and  other  stores  to  reduce  theirs,  enabling  the 
small  retailer  to  receive  enough  profit  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 


Elimination  of  deceptive  pricing  practices  will  help 
the  small  retailer,  the  consumer,  and  the  brand  name 
owner,  too.  A  main  objective  of  the  Quality  Stabiliza- 
tion Bill  is  the  protection  of  valuable  investments  in 
trademarks,  brand  names,  and  good  will  from  ruinous 
marketing  practices. 

The  Quality  Stabilization  Bill  would  outlaw  certain 
unfair  methods  of  competition  that  inevitably  promote 
monopoly  in  distribution.  The  owner  of  a  product 
identified  by  his  trademark  or  brand  name  would  be 
able  to  revoke  the  right  of  any  seller  to  use  that  brand 
if  the  distributor  made  misrepresentations  about  it, 
used  it  as  "bait  merchandise,"  or  if  sales  were  made  at 
other  than  the  set  retail  price. 

This  would  not  be  price-fixing.  This  bill  requires 
price  competition  as  a  condition  for  a  manufacturer  to 
have  the  power  to  establish  his  retail  price.  Addition- 
ally, both  distributors  and  consumers  retain  full  free- 
dom of  choice  in  selling  and  buying  products. 

Above  all,  the  Quality  Stabilization  Bill  will  enable 
the  small  businessman  to  have  a  fighting  chance  to 
survive.  In  recent  years  the  number  of  small  business- 
men has  dropped  sharply  and  dangerously — making 
our  society  far  poorer.  The  small  businessman  is  the 
social  and  often  the  moral  leader  of  virtually  every 
American  community.  He  is  the  one  who  provides  the 
community  spirit,  the  backbone  of  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  support  for  the  community  fund 
drive,  the  support  for  the  activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts;  and  is  the  citizen  who  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  give  his  town  the  greatest  possible  opportunity 
to  grow  and  develop. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel 


on  this  big  issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  on  the  facing  page  and  mail  it  to  him. 
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SEN.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE,  WIS.  AND  REP.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL,  MICH. 


STABILIZATION  LAW? 


NO 


Rep.  John  D.  Dingell  (D-Mich.) 

15th  District 


THE   Quality  Stabilization 
Bill  is  opposed  by  every  Gov- 
ernment Department,  as  well  as 
by  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  the  National 
Farmer's  Union,  the  AFL-CIO, 
all  consumers  groups,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Pur- 
chasing Officials,  dozens  of  economists,  governors,  and 
state  attorneys  general,  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Regularly,  under  intense  lobbying  by  large  phar- 
maceutical houses  and  other  big  business  groups,  the 
Congress  considers  legislation  misleadingly  called  the 
Fair  Trade  or  Quahty  Stabilization  Bill.  That  the 
legislation  is  not  fair  to  business  or  consumer,  and 
that  the  "quality"  appears  only  in  the  title,  is  charac- 
teristic of  its  deceitful  proponents. 

This  price  fixing  bill,  which  would  require  retailers 
by  law  to  sell  at  not  less  than  manufacturers'  list 
prices,  would  pro  tanto  repeal  the  antitrust  laws  and, 
according  to  the  Justice  Department,  would  raise 
prices  by  19  to  27%.  A  number  of  economists  testified 
that  this  bill  would  increase  the  cost  of  living  up  to 
$11  billion  a  year.  Retailers  testifying  against  the  bill 
indicated  that  if  enacted  it  would  cost  the  average 
family  $100  to  $250  per  year  in  increased  living  costs. 

The  Defense  Department  warns  it  would  raise  the 
cost  of  the  national  defense  by  billions  annually.  Al- 
though the  bill  is  pushed  by  well-heeled  big  business 
proponents  as  helpful  to  small  business,  it  actually 
affords  no  rights  to  the  small  bus-nessman  at  all. 
The  level  of  business  failures,  according  to  Dun  and 


Bradstreet  figures,  over  the  last  ten  years  has  run 
about  2y2  times  higher  in  fair  trade  than  in  non-fair 
trade  states. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  have  warned  that  this  bill  would 
depress  business,  employment,  and  the  economy. 

The  legislation  would  run  roughshod  over  the  rights 
of  states.  It  would  impose  price  fixing,  at  the  hands 
of  persons  having  no  concern  except  maximizing 
profits  for  themselves,  upon  27  states  which  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy  have  refused  to  enact  price  fixing 
legislation  or  held  it  unconstitutional. 

Fair  trade  was  used  in  unlawful  practices  which 
resulted  in  more  than  295  successful  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws.  About  a  third  of  the 
identifiable  proponents  of  this  outrageous  legislation 
have  been  defendants  in  these  antitrust  cases. 

Legislation  of  this  type  has  never  worked;  manu- 
facturers, enforcing  fair  trade  against  the  little  re- 
tailer, dump  their  goods  at  low  prices  to  big  mer- 
chandisers. Its  proponents  admit  it  will  not  stop  loss 
leaders;  and  discounting,  the  practice  at  which  it 
ostensibly  is  aimed,  flourishes  in  strong  fair  trade 
states  like  California  and  New  York. 

To  protect  the  consumer's  pocketbook  or  the  busi- 
nessman's right  to  price  his  merchandise  as  he  sees  fit, 
urge  your  Congressman  and  Senators  in  the  strongest 
way  that  this  outrageous  legislation  be  defeated. 


L. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
for  May  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON: 
Do  We  Need  A  Quality  Stabilization  Law? 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

IN  MY  OPINION 

WE  □  DO  □  DO  NOT  NEED  A  QUALITY  STABILIZATION  LAW. 

SIGNED   :  

ADDRESS   

TOWN   STATE   
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Author  Blaisdell's  Vermont  home,  with  its  do-it-yourself  flagpole. 

A  homemade  flagpole 
for  homeowners 

A  20-foot  pole  cost  a  piece  of  change, 
so  they  rigged  up  their  own  for  peanuts. 


VERBAL  FLAG  WAVING  ieaves  me  cold, 
but  I'm  a  sentimental  pushover  for 
the  real  thing:  Old  Glory  whacking  and 
cracking  in  the  wind  like  a  bold  cock  of 
the  roost  that's  up  to  crow.  I  don't  need 
to  have  any  bugles,  drums  or  oratory  to 
start  the  cold  shivers  playing  up  and 
down  my  spine.  Just  the  flag. 

That's  why,  when  my  wife  and  I  built 
a  home,  we  wanted  it  set  off  by  a  flag. 
We  wanted  the  flag  to  fly  over  the  small 
holding  we  had  claimed  as  our  own. 

There  was  a  perfect  spot  for  it,  a  green 
oval  in  the  center  of  the  circle  which 
terminates  our  300-foot  driveway.  Al- 
most from  the  beginning  we  pictured 
a  flag  and  flagpole  there,  but  the  project 
kept  getting  sidetracked.  I  did  much  of 
the  building  work  myself,  and  the  list 
of  things  yet  to  be  done  seemed  endless. 
Finances  dwindled  in  the  face  of  essen- 
tials, until  many  of  the  extra  touches  we 
had  planned  had  to  be  scratched  from 
the  list.  But  we  still  talked  of  having  our 
own  flag. 

My  wife  Edna  finally  forced  the  issue 
by  giving  me  a  3'x5'  flag  for  my  birthday 
in  February.  I  vowed  to  have  it  flying  by 
Memorial  Day,  but  this  was  prior  to 
looking  into  the  cost  of  a  flagpole. 

A  3'x5'  flag,  the  size  most  suitable  for 
home  flagpoles,  can  be  bought  for  around 
S7,  but  the  cost  of  a  ready  made  flagpole 


will  discourage  any  heavily  mortgaged 
homebuilder.  I  learned  to  my  dismay 
that  prices  began  at  over  $100,  and 
moved  on  upward. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  simple  thing 
like  a  flagpole  could  be  built  from  scratch 
for  a  lot  less  than  100  bucks.  It  seemed 
so  to  Tom  Keith  too,  when  I  asked  him 
about  it.  Tom  is  a  nice  guy,  a  good  friend 
of  mine — and  a  plumber. 

"Let  me  think  about  it,"  he  said. 

A  few  mornings  later,  Tom  drove  into 
the  yard  and  unloaded  the  makings  of  a 
flagpole  from  his  truck.  My  orders  were 
to  give  the  various  parts  a  couple  of  coats 
of  aluminum  paint,  and  dig  a  hole  for  the 
base.  The  hole  should  be  about  2  feet 
across,  and  at  least  4  feet  deep. 

The  result  has  been  a  strong,  graceful 
20-foot  flagpole,  every  bit  as  attractive 
as  we  had  hoped  for.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, Tom's  bill  for  labor  and  materials 
came  to  only  $25. 

Since  others  may  wish  to  follow  the 
same  general  design,  and  thus  acquire 
a  flagpole  which  they  couldn't  otherwise 
afford,  I'll  list  the  materials  used  and 
describe  how  they  went  together. 

The  pole  itself  consisted  of  a  14-foot 
length  of  1 1/2 -inch  galvanized  pipe  to 
which  a  10-foot  length  of  lV4-inch  pipe 
was  added  by  means  of  a  reducing  coup- 
ling. The  pole  was  to  be  sunk  4  feet  in 


the  ground,  leaving  20  feet  showing,  with 
the  joint  coming  midway.  The  resulting 
tapered  effect  was  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye  than  a  shaft  of  uniform  diameter. 

A  5-foot  length  of  2-inch  pipe  consti- 
tuted the  base.  This  was  to  be  set  in  con- 
crete, with  a  foot  left  standing  above 
ground.  Inside  diameters  are  used  to 
indicate  pipe  sizes,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  P/2-inch  pole 
would  drop  neatly  inside  the  2-inch  base. 
The  bottom  of  the  latter  was  capped,  and 
3  set  screws  installed  about  10  inches 
from  the  top.  These  would  eliminate  any 
slight  play  when  tightened,  but  could  be 
loosened  for  easy  removal  of  the  pole 
for  repainting. 

Accessories  consisted  of  a  small  metal 
pulley  bolted  in  place  near  the  top,  a 
pronged  metal  cleat  for  rope  winding, 
also  bolted  on,  and  a  capping  for  the  top 
of  the  pole.  A  neat,  screw-on  cap  would 
have  sufficed,  but  Tom  had  dug  up  a  cast 
iron  ball  and  fitted  it  in  place.  This  I 
sprayed  gratefully  with  gold  paint.  Plas- 
tic clothesline  was  used  for  the  flag  rope, 
and  a  pair  of  nickel-plated  halter  snaps, 
spaced  to  hold  the  flag,  completed  the 
list. 

The  footing  for  the  2-inch  pipe  base 
was  prepared  by  holding  the  latter  in 
place  while  cement  was  poured  into  the 
hole  and  rocks  were  tamped  in  for  re- 
inforcement. Pouring  was  halted  when 
the  hole  was  filled  to  within  6  inches  of 
the  top,  as  I  wanted  to  add  topsoil  for  a 
small,  circular  flower  bed  around  the 
foot  of  the  pole. 

Tom  adjusted  the  base  to  a  plumb 
position  with  the  help  of  a  10-foot  length 
of  1  V2  -inch  pipe  he  had  brought  along 
for  that  purpose.  Dropping  the  pipe  in- 
side the  base  provided  a  5-foot  temporary 
extension  as  a  guide,  and  this  he  was 
able  to  plumb  easily  by  using  a  level. 

The  concrete  footing  was  given  a 
couple  of  days  in  which  to  set  up,  and 
then  Tom  came  by  shortly  after  break- 
fast to  assemble  the  pole  and  put  it  in 
place.  It  dropped  neatly  into  the  firmly 
secured  base,  and  when  the  set  screws 
had  been  adjusted  and  tightened  it  stood 
perfectly  straight  and  true,  and  solidly 
anchored. 

The  flag  raising  took  place  immedi- 
ately, and  I  can  only  say  this  about  it: 
If  you're  in  search  of  old-fashioned 
thrills  in  a  world  gone  blase,  try  running 
up  your  own  flag  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
ferably on  a  bright  May  morning,  with 
family  and  friends  in  attendance. 

"It  sure  looks  fine,"  Tom  said.  "I'll  be 
surprised  if  I  don't  get  orders  for  more." 

I  hope  he  does.  There  is  a  growing 
suspicion  that  ours  is  a  society  suffering 
from  an  insidious  sickness.  Maybe  more 
flags  flying  would  be  good  for  what  ails 
us. 

By  Harold  F.  Blaisdell 
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THE  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  CONFERENCE 


March  1-6 
1964 


A  nine-page  photo  and  word  report  on  meetings 
of  Legion  specialists  in  many  fields  with  top 
United  States  officialdom,  early  in  March. 


The  Legion  presents  its  vets  affairs  program  to  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Tuesday  IVIarch  3.  Over  the  shoulder  of  Committee  Chmn  Rep.  Olin  Teague, 
of  Texas  (left)  are,  at  table,  Robert  McCurdy,  Calif.  (Legion  Rehabilitation  Chmn); 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Daniel  F.  Foley,  Minn.;  Rep.  Albert  Quie,  of  Cmdr  Foley's  Minnesota 
Congressional  District;  and  Clarence  Horton,  Ala.  (Legion  Legislative  Chmn). 


THE  American  Legion  held  its  fourth 
annual  winter  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  Sunday,  March  1  to 
Friday,  March  6,  1964,  as  Legion  offi- 
cials and  commission  and  committee 
members  from  every  state  and  many  for- 
eign lands  put  in  a  week's  work  and 
study  in  meetings  based  at  the  Capital's 
sprawling  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  As  usual, 
the  Conference  committed  the  Legion  to 
no  new  policies,  but  was  a  deliberative 
and  fact-finding  occasion  for  upwards  of 
1,000  elected  and  appointed  officials  in 
the  fields  of  their  responsibilities  and 
specialties.    The    Conference  opened 


March  1  with  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Department  (State)  Service 
Officers,  and  closed  March  6  with  the 
final  panel  of  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Conference  (of  nearly  300  veterans' 
service  officers),  when  it  reviewed  the 
handling  of  veterans'  appeals  with  the 
Veterans  Administration's  Board  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals. 

Between  those  dates,  separate  series 
of  meetings  were  held  by  the  Legion's 
Economic,  Rehabilitation,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, National  Security,  Legislative  and 
Finance  Commissions;  and  by  commit- 
tees on  (1)  Aging  Veterans,  (2)  Legion 


Life  Insurance,  (3)  Legion  Internal  Re- 
organization. 

On  three  occasions  members  of  all  of 
the  separate  groups  joined  in  events  of 
the  full  Conference.  They  were: 

( 1 )  The  appearance  of  Nat'l  Com- 
mander Daniel  F.  Foley  to  present  The 
American  Legion's  program  of  veterans' 
legislation  to  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the 
Old  House  Office  Building  at  10  a.m., 
March  3. 

(2)  A  pilgrimage  to  the  gravesite  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Arlington 
Nat'l  Cemetery,  at  2  p.m.  March  3. 

(3)  The  National  Commander's  Re- 
ception and  Dinner  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  took  place  at 
the  Sheraton  Park's  huge  ballroom  on 
the  evening  of  March  4. 

In  other  general  events,  Department 
of  State  Post  68,  American  Legion  gave 
a  reception  to  members  of  the  Legion's 
Foreign  Relations  Commission  and  their 
guests  in  the  New  State  Bldg.;  and  at  a 
luncheon  tendered  by  the  Legion's  Pub- 
lic Relations  Commission  David  Law- 
rence, editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  received  a  Legion  citation  for  a 
lifetime  of  upholding  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  American  journalism. 

Top  experts  and  officials  in  many 
walks  of  American  life  and  government 
joined  in  the  deliberations  of  the  many 
special  Legion  study  groups.  Thus,  the 
full  three-man  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission met  with  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion, the  ranking  heads  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  its  major  depart- 
ments sat  with  the  Rehabilitation  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mission met  at  the  State  Department 
with  ranking  deputies  for  African,  Inter- 
American,  Far  Eastern  and  International 
Organization  affairs. 


More  Conference  news  and 
photos  are  on  the  next  eight  pages. 


Head  table  guests  arrive  at  the  Legion's  Dinner  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  March  4. 
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Up  a  long  wooden  boardwalk  at  Arlington  Cemetery  official  party  approaches 

Farewell  to  Martyred  President 

On  gray,  misty  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  3,  upwards  of  1,000 
Legion  Conferees  and  family  members  pilgrimaged  in  a  caval- 
cade of  buses  to  the  late  President  Kennedy's  gravesite  in  Arling- 
ton National  cemetery.  There  Nat' I  Cmdr  Foley  placed  a  wreath 
at  the  grave,  then  led  the  throng  ( right )  for  a  minute  of  silent 
salute  in  a  tribute  ivithout  words. 


Legionnaires  and  family  members  gather  at  Kennedy 
gravesite  prior  to  official  Legion  tribute,  March  3. 


WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  (Continued) 

Security  Commission  Studies  U.  S.  Defenses 


The  Legion's  Nat'l  Security  Commis- 
sion, whose  concern  is  with  our  national 
defense,  met  in  the  Washington  area  for 
two  days,  then  airlifted  south  to  Army 
and  Air  Force  installations  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  C,  and  Hurlburt  Air  Force 
Base,  Fla. 

While  in  Washington,  the  commission 
also  attended  lectures  at  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  Fort  Mc- 
Nair. 

At  its  Washington  meetings  the  com- 
mission was  briefed  by  Fred  A.  Payne, 
Deputy  Director  of  Strategic  and  De- 
fense Systems  of  the  Pentagon's  Defense 


William  Doyle  (N.J.),  Legion  Nat'l  Security 
Chmn,  conducts  commission's  meetings. 


Fred  Payne 


Admiral  Gano 


Prof.  Atkinson  Harvey  Gaylord 

Among  those  who  briefed  the  Nat'l  Security  Commission  in  Washington. 
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Research  and  Engineering  Office  by 
Harvey  Gaylord,  president,  Bell  Aero 
Space  Corp.;  and  by  Vice  Admiral  Roy 
A.  Gano,  commander  of  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transport  Service. 

Other  speakers  before  the  commission 
were  Alfred  B.  Fitt,  deputy  ass't  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  and  Dr.  James  D.  At- 
kinson, associate  professor  of  Govern- 
ment at  Georgetown  University. 

Fitt  discussed  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's attitudes,  policies  and  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  treatment  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

At  Hurlburt  AF  Base  in  Florida,  60 
members  of  the  commission  were  "infil- 
trated" by  airlift  into  a  simulated  jungle 
position.  It  was  part  of  their  study  of 
counterinsurgency  tactics  being  used  in 
Vietnam,  as  developed  at  Hurlburt's  Air 
Force  Special  Warfare  Center. 

At  the  Army's  Special  Warfare  Center 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  the  Legion  com- 
mission members  saw  more — a  typical 
Viet  Cong  village  fully  set  up  as  a  guer- 
rilla and  subversive  activity  center.  They 
then  followed  a  paratroop  team  through 
a  mission. 

At  both  centers  the  Legionnaires  saw 
the  actual  training  in  mental  and  physical 
conditioning  of  highly  skilled  troops  for 
coordinated  counterinsurgency  and  sub- 
versive efforts  by  the  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  U.S.  agencies. 


Kennedy  grave  for  wreath-laying  ceremony 
(see  text). 

In  top  photo,  3rd  Infantry  Regt 

Major  Stanley  Converse  escorts 

Cmdr  Foley  to  ceremony;  Nat' I 

Chaplain  John  J.  Howard  escorts 

Auxiliary  President  Mrs.  Luther 

Johnson,  and  Nat' I  Adjutant  E.  A. 

Blackmore  escorts  Mrs.  Dan 

Foley  up  boardwalk  to  plot. 


Having  placed  wreath  at  entrance  to  plot,  Nat'l  Cmdr  Foley  and  Major  Converse,  flanked 
to  rear  by  Nat'l  Chaplain  Howard  and  Nat'l  Adj't  Blackmore,  lead  throng  in  final  salute. 


Groups  That  Studied  The  Legion's  Internal  Affairs 


The  Legion's  Nat'l  Finance  Commission  surveyed  the  Legion's  fiscal  policies,  budget,  Posing  with  a  Legion  45th  Birthday  cake 

and  midyear  revenue  and  expenses  during  the  conference,  under  the  leadership  of  Har-  are  Dep't  Service  Officers  R.  B.  Garnett 

old  P.  Redden,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Commission  chairman  (seated  at  head  of  table).  (Wash.);    Walter    Hyde    (R.I.);  George 

Mead  (N.Y.);  and  Reginald  Leath  (Mass.). 


The  Legion's  Rehabilitation  Conference  hears  from  Veterans  Administration  head  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.  in  the  Sheraton  Park's  Cotillion  Room. 


WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  (Continued) 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Conference 


Oldest  of  all  of  the  meetings-within- 
meetings  at  the  Washington  Conference 
is  the  Legion's  annual  National  Rehabili- 
tation Conference,  which  met  for  the 
41st  time  in  March.  For  four  days 
Legion  service  officers  and  rehabilitation 
policy  guiders  met  in  open  discussion 
with  top  officials  of  the  U.S.  Veterans 
Administration. 

Robert  M.  McCurdy,  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation 
Chmn.,  and  W.  Bea  Waldrip,  of  Detroit, 
Mich..  Vice  Chmn,  presided  over  most 
of  the  meetings  in  the  Cotillion  and  As- 
sembly Rooms  of  the  Sheraton  Park 
from  March  3  to  6.  More  than  300 
Legion  service  officers  from  all  over  the 
country  brought  their  personal  experi- 
ence working  with  and  for  veterans  to 
bear  in  their  panel  discussions  with  the 
VA  heads. 

The  Rehab  conference  included  four 
major  panels,  including  panels  on: 


1.  VA  medical  and  hospital  practices 
and  policies. 

2.  VA-administered  veterans  benefits 
— war-disability  compensation,  pension, 
GI  insurance,  educational  benefits. 


James  Stancil,  VA  Appeals  Board  chief, 
discusses  handling  of  veterans'  appeals. 


3.  The  services  of  citizen  volunteers  in 
the  VA  hospital  and  medical  program. 

4.  The  handling  of  veterans'  appeals 
of  denied  claims  by  the  VA's  Board  of 
Veteran  Appeals. 

Appearing  for  the  VA,  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  connection  with  panels 
in  their  specialties,  were  the  head  of  the 
agency.  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.;  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
McNinch,  VA  Chief  Medical  Director; 
Cyril  F.  Brickfield,  Chief  Benefits  Di- 
rector of  the  VA;  Dr.  John  Blasko,  chief 
of  the  VA's  neuro-psychiatric  services; 
Dr.  Oreon  K.  Timm,  VA  medical  di- 
rector for  professional  services;  J.  H. 
Parke,  director  of  the  VA's  voluntary 
service  staff;  James  W.  Stancil,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals;  R.  C. 
Fable,  VA  General  Counsel;  and  Phillip 
J.  Budd,  director  of  VA  data  manage- 
ment. Deputy  directors  and  other  top  as- 
sistants joined  in  the  panels  with  them. 

Moderating  panels  for  the  Legion 
were  John  J.  Corcoran,  the  Legion's  na- 
tional Rehabilitation  staff  director;  Lewis 
E.  Sloneker,  Calif.;  Melvin  Dixon,  Fla.; 
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Legion  service  officers  on  floor,  following  discussion  of  VA  policies.  Man 
in  center  is  Edward  D.  Jensen,  Department  Service  Officer  of  Georgia  Legion. 


VA  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Joseph  McNinch,  heads  up  panel  on  vets  medical  care. 


Leo  Leggett,  Mich.;  and  Charles  J. 
Kohler,  Pa. 

Bernie  Conner,  who  appeared  for  the 
Legion  on  the  voluntary  services  panel 
also  received  a  citation  from  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Foley  at  the  Legion's  Dinner  to  Congress 
for  his  outstanding  record  of  voluntary 
service  at  the  VA  Hospital,  Minneapolis, 


Vets'  Jobs,  Housing,  etc. 

The  Legion's  Economic  Commission 
met  to  study  veterans  employment,  vet- 
erans preference  in  Civil  Service  jobs, 
veterans  housing,  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped  and  of  older  workers.  Si- 


John  Flynn,  Calif.,  Legion's 
Economic  Commission  Chairman. 

multaneously,  the  Legion's  special  Com- 
mittee on  Problems  of  the  Aging  (a  joint 
body  of  the  Economic  and  Rehabilitation 
Commissions),  met  under  the  chairman- 


Lewis  Gough  (right)  pins  citation  from 
People-to-Peopleon  RehabChmnMcCurdy. 


Minn.  Joining  in  the  Rehab  Conference 
for  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  were 
Mrs.  Walter  Andrews,  Auxiliary  Rehab 
Chairman;  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  McKay 
(voluntary  hospital  services). 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  Texas, 
addressed  the  conference  on  the  pro- 
posed veterans  nursing  care  bill,  which 
was  in  his  Senate  subcommittee  (which 
he  said  he  favored);  and  on  a  proposed 
Cold  War  GI  Bill  which  he  personally 
espouses. 

Raymond  Tow,  who  represents  the 
British  equivalent  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  British  veterans  in  North 
America,  compared  notes  with  his  U.S. 
counterparts. 

Tow  noted  that  Britain's  veterans 
budget  is  about  9  billion,  compared  to 
about  5  billion  for  the  U.S. 

Legion  Rehab  Chmn  McCurdy  was 
awarded  a  special  citation  by  Past  Nat'l 
Commander  Lewis  K.  Gough  on  behalf 
of  the  veterans  committee  of  People-to- 
People.  Gough  and  WWl  aviator  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  are  co-chairmen  of  the 
People-to-People  veterans  committee. 

THE  AM 


Leo  Werts,  of  Labor  Department. 

ship  of  Milton  Applebaum,  of  Illinois. 
It  was  especially  concerned  with  the  sit- 
uation in  public  and  VA  nursing  home 
care. 

All  three  members  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  met  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission,  along  with  a  repre- 


William  McCahill,  speaking  for 
jobs    for   the  handicapped. 

sentative  of  the  Postmaster  General  (see 
photo  next  page)  to  review  veterans'  em- 
ployment and  preference  in  Federal  jobs. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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At  Economic  meeting,  I.  to  r.,  Ray  McEvoy,  Legion  vets  preference  climn;  the  3-man  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  (John  W.  Macy, 
Chmn;  R.  J.  Andolsek  and  Robert  E.  Hampton);  B.  J.  Beary,  ass't  to  the  Postmaster  General;  and  John  Flynn,  Legion  Economic  Chmn. 


WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  (Continued) 

Numerous  employment  experts  reported  on  the  general 
employment  situation  in  the  nation,  and  on  the  Labor  De- 
partment's job  placement  services  for  veterans.  They  included 
Leo  R.  Werts,  administrative  ass't  to  Labor  Secretary  Willard 
Wirtz;  Marshall  Miller,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service;  Dr.  Louis  Levine,  director  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service;  Hugh  Bradley,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Veterans  Re-Employment  Rights;  William  P.  McCahill, 
Secretary.  President's  Commission  on  the  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped. 

To  brief  the  Legion  specialists  on  vets  housing  were  T.  Bert 
King,  Washington  counsel  of  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan 
Administration;  Howard  Bertsch,  head  of  the  Farmers  Home 


Howard  Bertsch,  head  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
on  panel  with  Dr.  Tom  Clark  (Okla.),  Legion  housing  chmn. 


Administration;  and  John  Dervan,  head  of  the  VA  loan  de- 
partment. 

Many  of  the  same  experts  met  again  with  the  Legion's 
committee  on  the  aging.  Marshall  Miller  of  the  Labor  Dep't 
discussed  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  ignore  the  abilities 
of  the  aging  or  disabled  in  jobs.  Alfred  Ercolano,  of  the 
American  Nursing  Home  Association,  and  Dr.  Paul  Haber, 
of  the  VA,  discussed  the  problems,  costs,  availability  and 
needs  for  nursing  homes,  and  changing  trends  in  nursing 
home  care.  Edward  Bechtold,  of  the  vets'  division  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  joined  Miller  in  an  attack 
on  discrimination,  because  of  age,  against  employment  of 
the  aging  even  where  they  are  well  qualified  for  the  work 
they  seek. 
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The  nationwide  nursing  home  situation  is  reviewed  with 
the  Legion's  Committee  on  aging  veterans  by  Alfred  S. 
Ercolano,   director,  American   Nursing  Home  Association. 


The  VA's  nursing  home  facilities  are  outlined  for  the  com- 
mittee on  aging  vets  by  Dr.  Paul  A.  L.  Haber  of  the  VA. 


state  pride.  In  an  off  moment  at  the  Legis- 
lative meetings,  Wisconsin  State  Senator  Gor- 
don Roseleip  gives  a  Wisconsin  cheese  "W"  to 
Oliver  Meadows,  right,  top  staff  member  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  Legislative 
Chairman  Clarence  Norton  (center)  got  one  too. 


The  Legion's  Legislative  Commission  in  session.  It  reviewed  the  position  of  the 
Legion's  major  proposals  in  Congress.  Clarence  Norton  (Ala.)  is  Commission  Chairman. 


Eyeing  an  Uneasy  World 

The  Legion's  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mission had  the  rather  large  order  of 
learning  all  it  could  about  affairs  all  over 
the  world  in  its  three  day  meetings  at 
the  Washington  Conference.  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Thomas  Whelan 
(N.Dak.)  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Nicaragua,  was  called  on  other  business 
to  Tokyo  at  the  last  minute,  and  Vice 
Chairman  Eli  Marcoux  (N.H.),  retired 
Social  Security  Administration  official, 
acted  as  temporary  chairman.  At  its 
meetings  in  the  Sheraton  Park,  the  Com- 
mission heard  from  Sen.  Bourke  Hicken- 
looper  (Iowa),  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  Sen.  Frank 
Church  (Idaho)  a  member  of  the  same 
committee,  and  of  its  subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations;  Dr.  Guil- 
lermo  Sevilla-Sacasa,  Nicaraguan  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States;  and  from 
Ward  P.  Allen,  alternate  U.S.  represen- 
tative on  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS). 

Sen.  Church,  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  winner  of 


the  Legion's  1941  Nat'l  Oratorical  Con- 
test, noted  that  "the  Soviet  Union  is  so 
far  behind  in  its  assessments  to  the  UN 
that  it  has  run  right  into  the  provisions 
of  the  UN  charter  which  deal  with  de- 
linquency." Flouting  the  UN  rules,  he 
said,  could  lead  to  disintegration  of  the 
organization. 

On  March  4,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commission  went  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  briefings  by  specialized  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State;  including 
Joseph  Sisco  (International  Organiza- 
tional Affairs);  Ben  S.  Stephansky  (In- 
ter-American Affairs) ;  William  C.  Trim- 
ble (African  Affairs);  and  Marshall 
Green  (Far  Eastern  Affairs). 

The  Inter-American  situation  was  of 
particular  interest.  Canal  Zone  Legion- 
naires George  Black  and  George  Vieto 
gave  the  Commission  an  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  the  recent  Panama  troubles, 
while  Nicaraguan  Ambassador  Sevilla- 
Sacasa  gave  the  Commission  a  broad  out- 
line of  hemispheric  relations  that  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

At  the  State   Department,  Deputy 


Ass't  SecState  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
Green  outlined  the  Vietnam  situation 
and  reaffirmed  it  as  American  policy  to 
continue  to  contain  communist  expan- 
sion in  Asia  along  the  present  lines. 


Joseph  Sisco  Ben  Stephansky 

They  gave  State  Dep't  briefings. 


new  ww?a«.^ 


Nicaragua's  Ambassador  Sevilla-Sacasa  with  Eli 
Marcoux,  Acting  Legion  Foreign  Relations  Chmn. 


The  Legion's  Foreign  Relations  Commission  meets  In  State  Dep't  to  hear  reports  of  four  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State. 
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Rep.  Arnold  Olsen,  of  Montana's  1st  Congressional  District  (left),  enjoys  the  State  Dep't 
Legion  Post's  reception.  At  right,  the  host,  State  Dep't  Post  Cmdr  George  Knight  &  wife. 

WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  (Continued) 

Social  Gatherings  at  the  Capital 


Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Nat'l  Cmdr  Dan 
Foley  at  State  Dep't  Legion  Post's  reception. 


Top  social  event  of  the  Washington 
Conference  was  the  National  Com- 
mander's Dinner  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  More  than  350  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  joined  with  the  Conference  mem- 
bers, members  of  their  families  and  dis- 
tinguished guests  from  the  Administra- 
tion, the  military,  the  press  and  industry, 
to  jam  the  huge  Sheraton  Park  ballroom 


with  nearly  1,800  people  on  the  evening 
of  March  4.  It  was  a  festive  occasion 
with  few  formalities,  though  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Foley  took  the  occasion  to  note  that  1964 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  WW2  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 
"Many  of  you  here  tonight  played  a  part 
in  the  passage  of  the  GI  Bill,"  he  said, 
"both  as  Legionnaires  and  as  members 
of  Congress.  To  all  of  you  the  veteran 


Senator  Wayne  Morse  (Oreg.)  takes  in  entertain- 
ment provided  byASCAP  after  Dinner  to  Congress. 


Sen.    John  Pastore, 
R.I.,  at  dinner 


At  Congressional  Dinner  reception  Mass.  Senator  Lever- 
ett  Saltonstall  (second,  right),  poses  with  Massachusetts 
Legion  group.  In  white  hat  is  Mass.  Cmdr  Thomas  Abeley. 


Rep.  William  Widnall,  N.J.,  at  one  of  the  New 

Jersey  tables  at  the  Dinner  to  Congress,  with  Alabama's  two  Senators  at  Legion's  Dinner  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

New  Jersey  Legion  Cmdr  Frank  Sickle,  left,  and  Sen.  Lister  Hill  (left)  engages  Alabama's  American  Legion  National  Executive  Com- 

Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  Edward  Wysocki,  right.  mitteeman  Hugh  Overton  (center)  in  serious  talk.  At  right,  Sen.  John  J.  Sparkman. 
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Seen  in  bow  ties  are  two  of  America's  l<ey  generals,  ttie  Commander  of  the  Military 
Air  Transport  Service,  Gen.  Joe  Kelly  (left),  and  the  Commander  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  Gen.  Walter  Sweeney,  Jr.  At  the  Dinner  to  Congress  they  got  citations  voted 
to  their  military  commands  by  the  last  Legion  Nat'l  Convention.  Seen  with  them  are 
(left)  Nat'l  Legion  Vice  Cmdr  Emory  Sipple  (Wise),  and  Rep.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.  (Va.). 


David  Lawrence,  right,  editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  gets  The 
American  Legion's  1964  Journalistic  Achievement  Award  for  "54 
years  of  continuous  dedication"  to  American  journalism.  At  left, 
C.  D.  DeLoach,  of  the  FBI,  American  Legion  Public  Relations  chairman. 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Daniel  F.  Foley  is  making  the  award. 


Stanley  Adams  and  James  Rule,  of  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers, 
chat  with  Nat'l  Cmdr  Foley  at  the  State  Dep't 
reception  given  by  State  Dep't  Legion  Post  68. 


Alvin  Owsley  (Texas),  Nat'l  Cmdr  in 
1922,  head  of  the  Legion  1964  Con- 
vention Corp.,  looks  forward  to  the 
Dallas    Nat'l    Convention  (Sept.). 


population  of  this  nation  owes  a  vote  of 
thanks.  It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  repay  the  obligation." 

The  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers  (ASCAP)  pro- 
vided a  program  of  live  entertainment, 
produced  by  James  Rule  of  ASCAP. 

In  the  other  major  social  event  of  the 
Conference,  State  Department  Post  68 
of  The  American  Legion  held  a  recep- 
tion, on  March  3,  for  the  Legion  Foreign 
Relations  Commission,  their  wives  and 
guests  in  the  State  Department's  Diplo- 
matic Reception  Room.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  Ass't  Secretary  of 
State  G.  Mennen  Williams,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  both  members  of  the 
Post,  and  other  high  government  and 
Legion  officials  attended  the  reception 
along  with  many  members  of  Congress. 

Other  Conference  Events 

George  Mead,  New  York  Legion  De- 
partment Service  Officer,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Department  Service 
Officers  Ass'n  of  The  American  Legion 
at  a  meeting  of  that  organization  on 
March  1.  .  .  .  American  Legion  Nat'l 
Chaplain  John  J.  Howard  (Va.)  gave 
the  opening  prayer  of  the  Congress  at  its 
March  5  session.  He  was  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Thomas  N.  Downing,  of  the  1st 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia,  a 
member  of  Legion  Post  25,  Newport 
News,  Va.  ...  In  his  appearance  before 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
Nat'l  Commander  Foley  stressed  the 
need  for  action  on  improvements  in  vet- 
erans and  widows  pensions;  on  the  re- 
opening for  a  limited  period  of  NSLI 
(GI  WW2  and  Korea  life  insurance); 
and  on  increased  care  for  aging  and 
chronically  ill  veterans.  He  lauded  the 
Committee  for  its  sponsorship  of  the 
nursing  care  bill  (HR8009)  which  has 
already  passed  the  House. 

COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  comrades  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
They  are  not  accepted  from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion through  normal  channels,  for  further 
search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

118th  Inf,  Co  E,  Iceland;  Co  G,  Northern 
France,  Belgium  and  the  Khineland — Need  to 
contact  men  who  served  with  these  units  and 
recall  wounds,  injuries  or  treatment  of  dis- 
ease received  by  James  W.  Gaden.  They  may 
help  his  mother  in  establishing  a  claim.  Con- 
tact: J.  F.  Jeffries,  Service  Officer,  American 
Legion  Post  22,  Union,  S  C. 

10th  Inf  Div,  Co  K — Men  who  served  with 
Charles  Whitehead  and  recall  incident  in 
which  he  was  blown  from  a  jeep  in  1944  may 
be  able  to  provide  information  to  help  him 
establish  a  claim.  Contact:  Joe  A.  Heaton, 
Service  Officer,  Post  8,  P.O.  Box  967,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Navy  Ship  LSM  464 — Statements  needed  from 
men  who  served  with  Calvin  G.  Linkous  from 
July  1946  to  Oct.  1947,  especially:  Fabian, 
Muhlhauser,  Payne,  Mr.  Moore,  Lieutenant 
Murphy,  and  Lieutenant  Hathaway  (ship's 
captain).  Information  needed  to  support 
claim.  Contact:  Leon  Andress,  American 
Legion  Dep't  Service  Officer,  c/o  Veterans 
Administration,  Waco,  Texas. 
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OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  lield  in  montli  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  retuin  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form.  American  Legion  Magazine. 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  four  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

19th  Station  Hosp  Personnel — (Aug.)  Leslie  L. 
Binnebose,  3145  NE  44th  Ave.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  50317 

24th  Inf  Div— (Aug.)  Edmund  F.  Heniv,  402 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
28th  Div— (June)  Harry  P.  Stewart,  712  Pearl 

Ave.,  Morton,  Pa. 
31st  Div  (WWD— (July)  Wm.  F.  Bedow,  Sr., 

3012  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60618 
32nd  Div,  127th  Int  Keg't,  Co  H  (WWl)  &  128th 

Inf  Keg't,  Co  K  (WW2)— (July)  Russell  W. 

West,  1412— 12th  Ave.,  Monroe,  Wis. 
51st  Medical  Bn — (June)   Wayne  H.  Lebo,  7 

Penrose  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17109 
65th  Div— (Aug.)  Charles  O.  Terboss,  22  Robin- 

inson  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
67th  Sig  En,  Co  A — (July)  Armand  J.  Albert, 

61  Clinton  Ave.,  Waterville,  Maine  04901 
80th  Div  (AEF-ETO)— (Aug.)  Rodney  T.  Bon- 

sall,  P.O.  Box  1926,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105 
110th  Inf,  Co  C  (WWl)— (July)   Clifford  W. 

Saylor,  231  W.  Church  St.,  Somerset,  Pa.  15501 
115th  Eng  (WWl)— (May)  James  E.  Conahan, 

124  Arapahoe  St.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
115th  Inf  Reg't  Co.  A— (June)  Dorsey  Offut, 

10210  Douglas  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
128th   Inf,   HQ  Co   (WWl)— (June)    John  B. 

Owens,  Rt.  2,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
134th  Inf,  Co  B  (WW2)— (July)  Jim  Heiser, 

2105  Fulton  St.,  Falls  City,  Nebr. 
163rd  Inf  Reg't— (July)  Russell  Stevens,  1791 

N.  Sierra  Bonita,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
185th  Anti-Tank  Co— (July)   Maurice  Phelps, 

Rt.  1,  Box  169,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.  53590. 
202nd  Eng  Combat  Bn,  Co  C— (July)  Robert 

Lehnert,  26  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Jefferson,  Ohio 
213th  CAAA— (July)  Hiester  J.  Gingrich,  c/o 

V.F.W.  Home,  Lebanon,  Pa.  17042 
222nd  &  225th  Field  Art'y,  1st  Bn,  Service  Bat— 

(July)  Glen  Shelley,  47  N.  1st  West,  Lehi, 

Utah 

240th  Combat  Eng— (July)  Clarence  G.  Elder, 

1113  N.  Main  St.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.  63901 
250th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (June)  Ralph  D.  Phillips, 

P.O.  Box  211,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 
290th  Eng  Combat  Bn— (July)  Clyde  W.  Kiker, 

704  Summit,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27405 
299th  Eng  (WW2)— (June)  Richard  W.  Trom- 

eter,  50  Freund  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
308th  Inf— (May)  Lionel  Bendheim,  28  East  39th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 
347th  Field  Arfy  Bn,  HQ  Bat  (WW2)— (June) 

Dale  Marchbanks,   423  Depot  St.,  Oswego, 

Kans. 

35lst  Inf,  Co  G  (WWl)— (Aug.)  John  C.  Clark, 

Monmouth,  Iowa 
483rd  AAA  AW  Bn— (June)  Billy  J.  McGee, 

2414  Rainbow  Dr.,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35901 
501st  Ord,  Heavy  Maint  Tank  Co— (July)  John 

F.  Stolfo,  2239  19th  St.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 
503rd  MP  Bn,  Co  C— (Aug.)  Archie  Smith,  18337 

Glastonbury,  Detroit,  Mich.  48219 
512th  Eng  Light  Pontoon  Co  (WW2)— (July) 

Frank  J.  Stossel,  45  Franklin  St.,  Uniontown, 

Pa. 

557th  AAA  AW  Bn— (May)  Richard  M.  Ellen- 
berger.  Box  108,  Pine  Grove  Mills,  Pa. 

593rd  Boat  &  Shore  Reg,  3rd  Eng  Spec  Brig— 
(Aug.)  Cliff  Vierke,  208  North  St.,  Dundee, 
III. 

611th  Ord  Base  Armament  Maint  Bn — (Aug.) 

John  F.  Deep,  1218  West  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  13501 
753rd  &  765th  Kwy  Shop  Bn— (July)  Charles  E. 

Seyler,  1011  Tiffin  St  ,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
863rd  Eng  (Aviation)  Bn,  Co  A— (July)  Garth 

W.  Wilber,  c/o  White  Star,  Bronson,  Mich. 
1127th  &  1400th  MP— (July)  Frank  Farina,  1001 

Serrill  Ave.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 
1374th  Eng  Petrol  Distr  Co— (Aug.)  George  W. 

Bradford,  Rt.  1,  Woodbine,  Md.  21797 
1915  QM  Co  (Truck)— (June)  Alvin  Johnson, 

Rt.  4,  Aitkin,  Minn. 
WAC  1864th  Station  Complement,  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 

—(June)  Mrs.  Statia  M.  Kosloff,  18703  Hasse, 

Detroit,  Mich.  48234 

NAVY 

.3rd  Marine  Div— (July)  T.  O.  Kelly,  1418  Valley 

Crest  Blvd.,  Annandale,  Va.  22003 
12th  Marine  Defense  Bn — (Aug.)  Harold  Le- 

Compte,  535  Ave.  E,  Westwego,  La. 
29th  Seabees— (Aug.)  Wm.  Kelley,  6205  Cooper 

Rd..  Cincinnati  42,  Ohio 
37th  Seabees — (June)  Joe  T.  Henderson,  P.O. 

Box  66.  G^-oesbeck,  Tex. 
71st  Seabees— (Aug.)    Carol  E.  Weber,  13618 

Vermont  Ave.,  Gardena,  Calif.  90247 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
FEBRUARY  29.  1964 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit   $3,248, 56t.59 

Receivables    22V,.S93.02 

Inventories    414,590.87 

Invested  Funds    667,280.40 

Trust  Kunds  : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Funds    280,385.99 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,120.259.65  3,700,645.61 

Real  Estate    814,228.39 

Furniture  &  Fixtures,  Less  Depreciation  213,256.67 

Deterred  Cl.arges    36,913.47 

$9,320.073.05 
LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  913,033.63 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use    16,837.61 

Deferred  Income    2,215,336.74 

Trust  Funds : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Funds    280,385.99 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   3,420,259.65  3,700,645,64 

Net  Worth  : 

Reserve  Fund    24,185.11 

Restricted  Fund    23,114.96 

Real  Estate    814,228.39 

Reserve  for  Rehabilitation  578,607.84 
Reserve  for  Child  Welfare  101,424.08 
Reserve  for  Convention  60,000.00 
1,601,560.38 

Unrestricted  Capital    872,659.05  2,474,219.43 

89,320,073.05 


91st  Seabees — (June)   Pete  Sercombe,  515  N. 

Milwaukee  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
302nd  Seabees— (July)  Harry  W.  Price,  Jr.,  135 

Third  St.,  _,ewistown.  Pa. 
AU  U.  S.  B    tleship  Personnel — (Aug.)  Ameri- 
can Battleship  Assn.,  P.O.  Box  11199,  San 

Diego,  Calif.  92111 
Coast  Guard  Reservists  Stationed  at  Air  Station, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  (WW2)— (June)  Mack  R. 

Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  8285,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

28208 

Ellyson    Field    Sqdn   and   WAVES  (WW2)— 

(June)  Julie  Bonvino  Hughes,  39  Highland 

Terrace,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Navy  Club  of  U.S.A.— (June)  Albert  S.  Heath, 

1405  E.  Ash  St.,  Springfield.  111. 
Seabee  Vets  of  America — (Aug.)  Tom  W.  Re- 
side, P.O.  Box  3116,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92103 
Submarine  Vets  of  Miehictan  (WW2)— (June) 

Garald    R.    Grover,    P.O.   Box   633,  Battle 

Creek,  Mich. 
USS  Abbott  (DD  629)— (Aug.)  John  W.  Gish, 

8*)!  E.  3rd  St.,  Kewanee,  111 
USS  Ancon— (May)  Henry  R.  Spaventa,  6376 

Martins  Mill  Rd.,  Philadelohia  11,  Pa. 
USS  Cleaves  (DD  423)— (Jtily)  James  Burke, 

Gibbs  Pond  Rd..  Nescnnset,  N.  Y. 
USS  Gustafson  (DE  182)— (Aug.)  Donald  M. 

Gladson,  3028  Cameron  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

46203 

USS  PC  493— (July)  Robert  Fanning,  727 
Oranee  Ave.,  West  Haven,  Conn.  06516 

USS  Wasp,  Torpedo  Sqdn  86— (Aug.)  Laddie  E. 
Novak,  3737  W.  81st  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60652 


AIR 

Glh  Materiel  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Fred  Tichnell,  19 
W.  Liberty  St.,  Oakland,  Md. 

12th  Bomb  Grp  (M),  434th  Bomb  Sqdn  (M)— 
(June)  Robert  P.  Roth,  508  S.  13th  St.,  Wau- 
sau,  Wi^  54401 

45th  Air  Depot  Grp— (July)  Chas.  F.  Guemelta, 
119  Aigler  Blvd.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 

467th  Bomb  Grp,  788th,  789th,  790th  &  791st 
Bomb  Sqdns— (July)  Adam  Soccio,  357  Mid- 
land Ave.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 

871st  Airborne  Eng  (Aviation)  Bn— (Aug.) 
Charles  Ritter,  1635  Bemheim  Lane,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

All  Survivors  of  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Dec,  7, 
1941_(june)  Jack  J.  Luscher,  P.O.  Box  E, 
Greenview,  111. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membershio  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

William  M.  Geany  (1963),  Post  4,  Globe,  Ariz. 
Sisti  Segretti,  Jr.   (1963),  Post  31,  Salinas, 
Calif. 


Edwin  C.  Hoffman,  Sr.  (1963),  Post  803, 
Stockton,  Calif. 

William  L.  McDonald  (1963) ,  Post  50,  Ansonia, 
Conn. 

Joseph  J,  Elias  and  Roy  L.  Firkins  and  D.  R. 
Spence  (all  1963),  Post  308,  West  Hollywood, 
Fla. 

Charles  R,  Carrier  and  Jacob  F.  Gart  and 
Lawrence  L.  Hansen  and  Lawrence  E.  Hehmann 
(all  1963),  Post  348,  Chicago,  111. 

Charles  F.  Jones  and  Lee  Johnston  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Lamb  and  John  W.  Lindell  (all  1961), 
Post  219,  Blue  Rapids,  Kans. 

William  H.  Dickey  and  James  D,  Staples  (both 
1952)  and  Arthur  C.  Burns  and  Herbert  H. 
Collins  (both  1963),  Post  43,  Belfast,  Maine. 

Paul  Frederick  Slocum  (1963),  Post  148, 
Windham,  Maine. 

Ernest  W.  Hollis  and  George  C.  Houser  and 
John  T.  Keane  and  Simon  B.  Kelleher  (all  1961), 
Post  27,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Donald  E.  Brennan  and  William  A.  Brisbois 
and  Jerry  J.  Cerruti  and  John  M.  Clifford  (all 
1963),  Post  28,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Emil  B.  Gansser  and  William  Haze  (both 
1963),  Post  355,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hugh  A.  McDaniel  (1961)  and  Michael  J. 
Heidenreich  and  Max  Scherwinka  (both  1962), 
Post  345,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Kohn  and  Alpheus  M.  Lewis 
and  Russell  R.  Pierce  (all  1963),  Post  12,  Som- 
erville,  N.  J. 

Harry  Cloeren  and  John  Haslob  and  Chas.  W. 
Knecht  and  Alfred  Vigil  (all  1963),  Post  15, 
West  New  York,  N.J. 

Edward  F.  Matthews  (1963),  Post  85,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Philip  D.  Rivers  (1963),  Post  213,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Truman  Porter  (1962)  and  Morrison  House 
(1963),  Post  224,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

Arnold  C,  Buchhardt  and  Leonard  E.  Gordon 
and  Roy  M.  Helf  (all  1963),  Post  264,  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Reams  and  Clarenc  Kreutter  and 
Herbert  E.  Lincoln,  Jr.  (all  1963),  Post  435, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Harvey  G.  Bancroft  and  Elmer  Langto  and 
Clarence  D.  Reed  and  Eugene  E.  White  (all 
1963),  Post  798,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 

Francis  W.  Turtill  (1963),  Post  888,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

William  Cowieson  and  Albert  Dunson  and 
Theodore  Gilboe  (all  1961),  Post  927,  Green 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  E,  Conlon  and  Anthony  Ferraiolo 
and  William  Griffon  (all  1963),  Post  1380, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  Bartlett  and  Charles  A.  Berton  and 
Edward  P.  Dady  (all  1963),  Post  1404,  Broad 
Channel,  N.  Y. 

Jim  Lamariana  (1963),  Post  1749,  North  Bell- 
more,  N.  Y. 

Louis  B.  Davenport  and  Rudy  S.  Ursprung 
(both  1963),  Post  91,  Berea,  Ohio. 

Ed  Rehm  and  Paul  Ritzhaupt  and  Leon  R. 
Rick  and  Ralph  E.  Schreck  (all  1963),  Post  243, 
Gallon,  Ohio. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.  M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  ending  March  20,  1964 


Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-March  20  $  119,595 

Benefits  paid  since  Apr.  1958    1,435,761 

Insurance  in  force  (dollars)    226,010,000 

$12-units  in  force  (number)    95,825 

New  applications  since  Jan,  1    6,272 

New  applications  rejected    310 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
reducing  term  insurance,  issued  on  application, 
subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and  em- 
ployment statement  to  paid  up  members  of 
The  American  Legion.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $8,000  (double  unit  up  to  age  35)  in  re- 
ducing steps  with  age  to  termination  of  in- 
surance at  end  of  year  in  which  70th  birthday 
occurs.  Available  in  single  and  double  units  at 
flat  rate  of  $12  or  $24  a  year  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  pro-rated  during  first  year  at  $1 
or  $2  a  month  for  insurance  approved  after 
Jan.  1.  Underwritten  by  two  commercial  life 
insurance  companies.  American  Legion  insur- 
ance trust  fund  managed  by  trustee  operating 
under  laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may 
use  the  full  words  "American  Legion."  Ad- 
ministered by  The  Ame'  ican  Legion  Insurance 
Department,  P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  111.  60680, 
to  which  write  for  more  details. 
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status.  "Cowboy"  trousers  once  got 
so  narrow  in  Bulgaria  that  those  who 
could  not  peel  them  off  without  first  tak- 
ing off  their  shoes  were  invited  by  the 
cops  and  "moral  squads"  to  police  sta- 
tions. During  WW2,  the  Nazis,  too, 
were  incensed  by  calypso  haircuts. 
They  would  raid  a  dance  hall,  pro- 
duce a  barber,  select  those  with  long 
waves  and  carefully  cultivated  sideburns, 
and  give  them  on-the-spot  crewcuts  while 
the  band  played  sedate  waltzes  and 
square  polkas.  The  girls,  whose  specialty 
then  was  short  skirts  (not  as  short  as  to- 
day) and  long  jackets,  would  be  ordered 
to  wash  public  lavatories  for  a  week. 

Perhaps  the  only  exception  today  to 
the  general  pattern  of  the  youth  prob- 
lem in  the  captive  nations  is  Hungary. 
There,  the  young  generation  flared  up 
during  the  1956  revolution,  and  then  was 
let  down.  In  prolonged  daze  and  disbe- 
lief, teen-agers  started  to  brood  to  the 
point  of  dangerous  passivity.  As  a  result, 
the  regime  of  Janos  Kadar,  whose  be- 
trayal of  the  revolution  crushed  the  peo- 
ple's hopes,  eventually  outpaced  even 
the  liberal  Poles  in  granting  unheard-of 
concessions  of  juvenile  needs  and  fancy. 
Unlike  Poland,  in  Hungary  the  de-Stal- 


inization  of  culture  still  lasts.  How  long 
will  depend  on  the  danger  these  hard- 
won  freedoms  will  pose  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  communist  regime  and  its 
economic  interests. 

It  is  probably  true  that  in  relation  to 
Hungary  or  Poland,  militantly  authori- 
tarian Albania  can  scornfully  claim  that 
"due  to  our  Leninist  purity,  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  unknown  here."  Because  it 
is  isolated,  backward,  small  and  frus- 
trated, Albania  still  treats  a  man  smok- 
ing an  American  cigarette  as  a  dangerous 
suspect. 

Albania  is  virtually  closed  to  out- 
siders. But,  occasionally,  when  the  coun- 
try needs  $50,000  or  so  for  some  project, 
it  kicks  the  Albanians  out  of  some  of 
the  hotels  on  the  beautiful  Dalmatian 
coast  and  advertises  abroad  for  tourists. 
Usually  the  same  comedy  ensues.  Few, 
if  any,  real  tourists  come.  But  all  the 
newsmen,  international  spies  and  others 
who  have  been  aching  to  get  into  Albania 
for  their  own  professional  reasons  take 
up  the  offer  and  fly  in  as  "vacationers." 
Albania  treats  them  for  what  they  are, 
and  they  see  little  more  than  the  seques- 
tered seaside  resort  areas.  As  a  result, 
very  little  is  known  about  the  moods  and 


aspirations  of  Albanian  youth.  Sealed 
off  and  "unpolluted"  as  they  are,  it  is 
easily  understood  why  young  Albanians 
still  dance  the  traditional  reel  and  take 
their  girls  to  a  Chinese  movie  in  their 
colorful  national  costumes.  Their  pro- 
Chinese  regimentation  is  said  to  be  so 
strict  that  it  is  a  Western  joke  that  the 
Albanians  eat  caviar  with  chopsticks. 

Delinquency  in  Albania  thus  assumes 
a  different  character.  The  atheistic  re- 
gime often  complains  that  the  predomi- 
nantly Moslem  peasants  in  the  hilly 
countryside  exert  too  much  influence  on 
their  youngsters  through  "superstitions" 
(religion),  and  "outmoded  attitudes" 
(opposition  to  communism) .  Both  trends 
are  ruthlessly  combatted  in  Albania.  The 
Communist  Party  still  has  a  firm  hold 
on  students,  all  carefully  hand-picked  for 
their  political  adaptability.  Many  youths 
are  grateful  for  novel  opportunities  in 
their  otherwise  limited  choices.  The 
Communists,  for  example,  gave  the 
country  its  first  university.  Hundreds  of 
youngsters  make  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
Peiping  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
living  link  of  brotherhood  between  the 
two  nations.  Even  the  trend  away  from 
feudal  field  drudgery  to  industrial  and 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE 


As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well- 
being  for  as  little  as  70  a  day  with  Official  American 
Legion  Life  Insurance.  There  is  no  medical  examination 
to  take,  no  complicated  forms  to  complete.  Simply  mail 


this  application  with  a  check  for  $14  for  the  Full  Unit 
of  protection  for  the  remainder  of  1964.  That  comes  to 
only  $2  a  month.  (Or,  you  can  buy  a  Half  Unit  for  only 
$7.) 

Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE 
BASED  ON  AGE* 


AGE 

FULL  UNIT 

HALF  UNIT 

Under  35 

$8,000 

$4,000 

35  to  45 

4,500 

2,250 

45  to  55 

2,200 

1,100 

55  to  60 

1,200 

600 

60  to  65 

800 

400 

65  to  70 

500 

250 

*After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradu- 
ally reduces  (as  shown  in  chart),  termi- 
nating at  Age  70. 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, New  Jersey  or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  fornn.  Instead,  write  to 
American  Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan, 
P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60680,  for  plan  description  and  cor- 
rect application  forms.  If  your  appli- 
cation is  not  accepted,  your  premium 
will  be  refunded. 


MAIL  TO:  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE 
INSURANCE  PLAN,  P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60680 


APPLICATION  FOR  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT-ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS -CHECK  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THIS  APPLICATION 


Full  Name  - 


Last 

Permanent  Residence  


First 


Middle 


-Birth  Date- 


Mo. 


Day 


Year 


Street  No. 


City 


Name  of  Beneficiary 


Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,''  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 


Membership  Card  No. 


-Year_ 


_Post  No.  - 


State 
-  Relationship . 

-State   


I  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  Insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  appruval  or  rejection 
of  this  application: 


1.  Present  occupation? 


-.  Are  you  now  actively  working? 


Yes  □  No  □  If  no,  give  reason  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 
stay  and  cause  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer, 
diabetes  or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  applica- 
tion are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted 
upon  it  under  the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined 
me,  or  who  may  attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated- 


19_ 


Signature  of 
Applicant  


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 
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political  regimentation  is  appreciated. 
State-run  mammoth  sports  events  are  a 
big  attraction,  too. 

The  East  German  youth,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  hard  to  fool,  though  it  is  still 
relatively  easy  to  keep  dissatisfied  teen- 
agers in  line.  Despite  the  "Wall  of 
Shame"  dividing  Berlin,  youngsters  can 
easily  tune  in  to  West  German  radio  pro- 
grams. Through  correspondence  with 
their  luckier  relatives  and  friends  in 
the  West,  they  can  almost  smell  the  at- 
mosphere of  freedom.  Some  of  the  more 
daring  types  have  their  television  sets 
fixed  so  that  they  can  tune  in  on  West 
Berlin  TV  programs. 

Frustration  over  the  widening  contrast 
between  their  lives  and  the  opportunities 
and  free  life  in  West  Germany  is  growing 
despite  Walter  Ulbricht's  repeated  claim 
that  "we  don't  know  any  East  German 
youth  to  whom  the  term  'juvenile  delin- 
quency' applies."  Half  of  all  East  Ger- 
man teen-agers  belong  to  a  Communist 
Youth  Organization,  but  hardly  a  day 
goes  by  without  one  of  them  trying  a 
spectacular  escape  to  the  "decadent 
West." 

The  Romanians  are  the  only  Latins 
among  Eastern  Europe's  communist- 
dominated  lands.  Fun  comes  naturally 
to  them.  Bucharest  used  to  be  called 
"Paris  of  the  East,"  and  Romanian  teen- 
agers are  now  working  overtime  to  re- 
establish that  claim  to  fame.  Judging  by 
the  vehemence  of  complaints  in  the  local 
press,  they  are  succeeding. 

The  regime  bitterly  objects  to  cowboy- 
like "tramps"  with  guitars  strung  over 
their  shoulders,  while  volunteers  for  po- 
tato and  corn  brigades  on  the  farms  are 


increasingly  hard  to  get.  The  once  proud 
slogan,  "Proletarians  of  All  Lands, 
Unite,"  is  rare  nowadays,  while  "Lm  go- 
ing to  part  your  hair  with  a  '45,"  or  some 
such  exclamation  is  common.  Gang 
leaders  are  known  as  "sheriffs,"  and  offi- 
cial objections  to  the  jazz  craze  and  twist 
lunacy  are  answered  with  a  loud  "how 
about  our  Cuban  friends  and  their  Latin 
rhythms?" 

The  regime's  reaction  to  all  this  was 
recently  summed  up  in  the  magazine 
"Luceafand"  (The  Morningstar) .  It  re- 
ferred to  advocates  of  western  pleasures 
as  "our  modern  rakes,  the  very  scum  of 
society,  adepts  of  the  tape  recorder, 
bright  stars  of  shady  parties  where  mo- 
rality is  left  hanging  in  the  cloakroom 
and  indecency  provides  the  entertain- 
ment." 

The  situation  in  Yugoslavia  was  docu- 
mented by  the  Tito  government  itself  in 
January  when  it  ordered  a  Yugoslav  film 
called  "Grad"  confiscated  and  a  book 
entitled  "Canga"  burned.  Both  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  growing  immorality  of 
the  Yugoslav  youth,  including  such  un- 
pleasant realities  as  hooliganism,  abor- 
tions, sexual  perversion  and  muggings. 
The  government  condemned  the  works 
and  said  they  "distorted  socialist  reality" 
— a  favorite  official  description  of  un- 
pleasant truths. 

This  act  of  censorship — the  first  such 
drastic  action  in  Yugoslavia  since  WW2 
— aroused  even  the  communist-con- 
trolled Yugoslav  press.  Articles  hinted 
that  the  Tito  regime  had  taken  this  step 
in  order  to  avoid  an  embarrassing  re- 
buttal by  defense  counsels  in  court.  In- 
stead of  authors,  the  government  had  the 
film  and  the  book  tried  and  sentenced 
to  silence  by  destruction,  they  said.  The 
government  argued  that  the  film  and 


book  showed  nothing  that  the  press  and 
radio  had  not  been  saying  piece-meal  for 
a  long  time.  One  paper  called  it  "assump- 
tion of  infallibility"  showing  a  "bureau- 
cratic" approach  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  justice.  The  criticisms  got  no- 
where, nor  did  Marshal  Tito's  censorship 
solve  the  delinquency  problems. 

What  are  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
spirit  of  abandonment  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope's youth?  Where  have  the  planners 
goofed  in  molding  their  most  precious 
commodity — communism's  second  gen- 
eration? 

Today's  teen-agers  were  meant  to  be 
communism's  social  security  and 
old-age  pension,  rather  than  its  main 
critics  and  disruptors.  They  are  Marx- 
ism's own  incurable  cancer  for  which  po- 
litical scientists  have  found  no  satisfac- 
tory cure. 

It  is  an  age-old  fact  that  young  people 
everywhere  inevitably  clash  with  their 
elders  about  the  order  of  things  which 
are  to  be  their  future.  The  beatniks,  the 
"Angry  Young  Men,"  and  even  ordinary 
juvenile  crime  are  unpleasant  but  un- 
avoidable by-products  of  the  new  genera- 
tion's teething.  Eventually,  the  young 
grow  a  bit  older,  the  old  give  up  a  bit  of 
their  power  and  direction,  and  a  slowly 
evolving  all-around  compromise  eventu- 
ally ushers  in  a  "new  era." 

It  is  communism's  built-in  disadvan- 
tage that  its  dogmatic  structure,  sup- 
ported by  ruthless  visionaries  of  world 
rule  over  man  and  nature,  must  reject, 
and  in  fact  is  incapable  of,  such  human 
transitions.  In  the  West,  as  well  as  in  an 
Indian  village  or  African  bush,  the  fam- 
ily or  tribe  is  the  surest  social  adjustor 
of  the  two  merging  generations.  Com- 
munism had  to  crush  the  family  as  a 
basic  social  unit  in  order  to  dominate  the 
young  without  parental  interference.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  attempt  to  domi- 
|nate  and  reshape  the  youth  failed,  much 
parental  authority  and  guidance  were  un- 
dermined or  lost.  The  result:  A  large 
vacuum  of  guidance  of  any  sort  for 
youth.  Belatedly,  the  regimes  are  trying 
to  turn  the  clock  back,  but  even  if  the 
damage  could  be  repaired,  the  "new  gen- 
eration" will  remain  lost,  and  with  it  the 
shiny  ideals  and  bright  hopes  of  the  "new 
social  order."  The  reliance  to  spread 
communism  must  now  rest  on  naked 
power  politics  alone. 

Years  ago,  on  paper,  the  Communist 
plans  to  change  human  nature  looked 
simple  enough.  Youth  was  wooed  by  ma- 
terial advantages  and  glittering  promises 
in  the  distant  but  glorious  future.  Things 
were  tough,  but  there  was  a  world  to  con- 
quer. Dreary  life  was  occasionally  sweet- 
ened by  forbidden  fruit  which  cost  par- 
ents sleepless  nights  and  cost  the  State 
nothing. 

When  volunteers,  who  would  willingly 


sacrifice  weekends  to  harvest  grain,  be- 
came scarce,  the  planners  slyly  came  up 
with  "mixed  brigades"  of  boy-girl  work- 
ing parties.  Teen-agers  then  gladly  spent 
wild  nights  in  village  barns,  with  the 
regime  acting  as  an  understanding  chap- 
eron. When  too  many  school  girls  be- 
came pregnant,  the  government  revised 
the  illegitimacy  laws  in  the  name  of 
"equality"  for  all  human  beings.  Abor- 
tions were  done  without  questions  or 
cost  for  any  unmarried  girl  below  18 
years  of  age.  Older  ones  had  to  pay.  But 
there  still  were  no  embarrassing  ques- 
tions, no  social  stigma.  Even  today,  there 
is  an  "Abortion  Committee"  in  Budapest 
which  holds  regular  weekly  consulting 
hours  for  expectant  mothers  who  want 
no  family.  There,  married  women  are 
granted  legal  abortions,  usually  on  the 
excuse  that  both  the  family  income  and 
the  apartment  are  too  small.  Or  as  the 
Hungarian  newspaper  "Esti  Hirlap" 
wrote,  they  could  simply  say  "we  are  get- 
ting divorced,  anyway."  The  Peterfy 
Hospital  in  Budapest  reported  that  in 
1961,  the  ratio  of  induced  abortions  to 
natural  births  was  4  to  1.  In  the  entire 
country,  there  were  20%  more  abortions 
than  births.  The  whole  abortion  exercise 
is  simple,  inexpensive  and  legal.  The  law 
says  that  women  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  a  child.  There 
is  no  pretense  that  this  practice  fosters 
family  ties.  Collective  interests  come  first. 

Another  big  weapon  in  the  communist 
arsenal  is  education.  Its  great  attraction 
is  that  it  is  free.  But  its  recipients  must 
pay  in  social  and  political  services.  Since 
Marxism  is  the  basis  of  free  education, 
most  youngsters  from  "bourgeois"  fam- 
ilies (these  include  people  like  your  mail- 
man or  train  conductor)  are  out  of  luck 
as  far  as  a  college  education  is  con- 
cerned. Those  who  do  go  to  college  in 
the  satellite  lands  may  be  assigned  to 
chemistry  even  if  their  desire  is  to  study 
pre-Islamic  history.  The  industrial  plan 
calls  for  a  certain  quota  of  engineers. 
If  a  would-be  lawyer  or  social  scientist  is 
tapped  to  be  an  engineer,  he  can  choose 
to  be  educated  to  run  a  factory,  or  to 
work  a  lathe  in  it  without  an  education. 
Being  its  own  exclusive  employment 
agency,  the  State  eventually  also  decides 
where  a  college  graduate  works,  how 
much  he  earns  and  how  long  he  stays  in 
the  job. 

These  conditions  of  "free  education" 
in  Eastern  Europe  may  sound  prohibi- 
tive. But  four  years  of  Marxist  study  in- 
stead of  "socialist  labor"  is  still  a  pretty 
strong  incentive  for  young  people  to  seek 
Marxist  study,  no  matter  how  cynical 
their  view  of  it.  There  are  a  few  political 
gimmicks  on  the  road  to  success,  of 
course. 

A  student  does  not  have  to  join  the 
Communist  Party  to  go  to  college,  but 
it  helps.  If  he  joins,  he  has  a  chance  to 


influence  the  college  party  committee, 
consisting  of  both  the  professors  and  the 
students.  The  teachers  know  that  to  keep 
their  jobs,  they  must  remain  on  their 
ideological  toes  at  all  times.  The  students 
realize  that  the  faking  of  a  Marxist  be- 
lief must  be  convincing  because  the  profs 
can't  afford  to  tolerate  "class  enemies." 
Many  slip,  or  get  disgusted  with  the 
game,  and  are  expelled  or  drop  out. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  college  stu- 
dents and  most  high  school  kids  join  the 
official  Youth  Organization.  These  are 
the  satellite's  counterparts  of  Russia's 
"Young  Communist  League."  Their 
membership  remains  massive  even 
though  the  activities  of  these  organiza- 
tions leave  much  to  be  desired.  It  is 
shrewd  for  youngsters  to  belong,  and 
shrewd  for  them  to  keep  in  the  good 
graces  of  party  and  Youth  Organization 
adult  leaders.  They  have  a  hand  in  ap- 
proving or  rejecting  college  applications. 
"Block  leaders"  and  the  State-run  labor 
unions  are  invariably  asked  to  comment 
on  the  political  reliability  of  students  and 
their  parents,  and  they  in  turn  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  Youth  Organization's 
opinion.  The  official  youth  groups  also 
control  most  sports  activities,  and  the 
sports  goods  market.  To  "play  ball"  with 
the  Youth  Organizations  assumes  a  very 
literal  meaning  to  satellite  youngsters 
who  simply  want  to  play  ball  on  the  ath- 
letic field. 

If  you  want  to  become  a  factory  fore- 
man, you  had  better  join  the  Party.  In 
the  past.  Party  loyalty  came  first,  tech- 
nical skill  second.  The  order  of  priority 
is  being  hurriedly  reversed  in  the  hope 
that  economic  setbacks  may  be  reversed. 
Nevertheless,  a  15-year-old  boy  whose 
parents  wear  a  political  scar  cannot  hope 
to  become  an  apprentice  in  the  aircraft 
industry,  for  example.  The  reason:  With 
his  background,  there  is  too  much  risk 
of  potential  sabotage. 

To  become  an  Army  officer  or  a  junior 
diplomat,  it's  not  enough  to  belong  to 
the  Party.  You'd  better  come  from  a 
"worker's"  family,  or  at  least  from  a 
farm,  but  a  small  one. 

Under  communism,  there  is  "absolute 
equality"  of  all  working  people.  But  if 
you  need  a  bigger  home,  a  permit  to  buy 
a  car,  or  even  a  telephone,  and  want  to 
avoid  endless  delays  in  obtaining  them, 
you  had  better  rely  on  your  political  rec- 
ord. 

There  is  no  law  that  you  can't  go  to 
church  on  Sunday,  but  don't  make  it  a 
habit  if  you  hope  to  get  that  promotion, 
or  join  a  guided  (and  guarded)  tour 
abroad.  If  you  want  to  read  The  New 
York  Times,  the  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung 
or  The  Manchester  Guardian,  you'd  bet- 
ter try  it  as  a  "communist  expert  on  tne 
decadent  western  press,"  even  though 
such  gimmicks  don't  always  work.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  Czechoslovakia  still 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS'  TEEN  AGERS 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

banned  progressive  jazz  in  public  places, 
a  frustrated  combo  group  toured  pro- 
vincial towns  to  enthusiastic  sell-out 
crowds.  Though  it  wisely  claimed  to 
demonstrate  "the  rotten  decadence  of 
western  perversion  of  jazz,"  the  hot  band 
eventually  wound  up  in  the  cooler,  and 
the  jazz  buffs  returned  from  the  jumping 
joints  to  private  jam-sessions  on  tapes. 

Even  now,  Bulgaria  practices  musical 
segregation.  Thousands  of  Western  vaca- 
tioners at  the  Black  Sea  resorts  twist  and 
rock  through  the  nights  as  a  privilege 
for  bringing  in  hard  money.  But  the  Bul- 
garians were  told  personally  by  their 
Prime  Minister,  Todor  Zhivkov,  to  for- 
get "these  miserable  contortions."  The 
regime  then  introduced  a  "civilized" 
twist,  called  Iha-Ha  (E-hu-hu).  The  idea 
is  to  go  through  modified  twist  motions 
to  Bulgarian  folk  music.  Ever  since  the 
twist  ban,  travelers  say  that  Sofia  night 
clubs  are  half  empty. 

THE  ANGERED  POLISH  prcss  last  year 
published  pictures  of  a  sub-teen  twist 
party — celebrating  the  Poles'  "Independ- 
ence" Day.  The  Czechs,  whose  progres- 
sive jazz  goes  back  to  pre-war  years, 
were  asked  by  the  Party  a  year  ago  to 
compose  jazz  that  would  "contribute 
constructively  to  the  communist  educa- 
tion of  our  youth."  Whether  any  hot 
numbers  on  themes  like  "The  Tractor 
Station  Blues,"  or  "Let's  Rock  the  Im- 
perialists and  Roll  Them  Out  of  Africa," 
have  been  written,  has  not  been  an- 
nounced. What  was  reported  recently, 
however,  was  a  cancellation  of  the  third 
"Big-Beat"  concert  in  Prague  because  of 
"unseemly  behavior  and  property  dam- 
age" during  the  previous  two  sessions. 

All  this  zig-zag  exercise  in  organized 
futility  has  had  a  cumulative  and  lasting 
effect  on  young  people.  It  breeds  cyni- 
cism and  mistrust.  The  search  for  indi- 
vidualism, fun  and  privacy  assumes  a 
hectic  pace  and  bigger-than-life  propor- 
tions. The  long-cultivated  notions  that 
"socialist  work"  is  a  matter  of  honor, 
while  free  labor  under  capitalism  is 
"compulsion,"  doesn't  make  any  con- 
verts, anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  the 
young  do  not  want  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
socialism.  Nor  are  the  rebels  confined 
to  the  "bourgeois."  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  "workers"  can  be  seen,  seemingly 
expressionless,  packing  the  main  avenues 
of  their  capital,  whether  it's  a  welcoming 
ceremony  for  a  Soviet  big-wig.  or  a  pro- 
test demonstration  warning  the  Ameri- 
cans to  take  their  "Hands  Off  Cuba." 
The  reason  for  their  presence  when  they 
show  little  enthusiasm  is  simple.  First, 
it  is  on  company  time.  Second,  their 
block  leader,  factory  educational  officer, 
or  the  student-circle  political  agitator 
marks  attendance  in  a  "Brigade  Book." 
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More  attendance  marks  now  mean  less 
exposure  to  public  rallies  and  "volun- 
tary" after-hours  work  later.  There  is  a 
little  man  or  woman  on  each  city  block 
entering  in  his  official  black  book  who 
it  was  who  put  out  a  flag  on  required  oc- 
casions (good),  and  who  is  a  habitual 
abstainer  from  official  celebrations 
(bad).  When  asked  "who  would  volun- 
teer to  keep  such  a  book  in  1964,"  a  re- 
cent visitor  from  Prague  said:  "Some- 
body who  wants  to  help  his  children  to  a 
better  future.  If  he  does  a  good  job,  the 
regime  might  even  forget  that  he  once 


"Why  do  we  always  rob  the  rich?  Because 
the  poor  don't  have  any  money." 
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actively  opposed  communism,  and  take 
his  son  to  college."  The  "flag-man,"  as 
he  is  known  in  the  neighborhood,  feels 
he  does  not  hurt  anybody.  The  more  de- 
cent ones  might  even  reason  with  their 
neighbors  to  hang  out  the  flags  so  that 
they  can  deliver  a  "good  quota."  So, 
many  people  do. 

Although  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  usually  is  a  popular  guide 
to  success  in  the  socialist  society,  there 
is  no  rush  to  sign  up.  A  joke  now  current 
in  Poland  is  the  following  yarn: 

The  Party,  seeking  "new  blood,"  re- 
cently sponsored  a  membership  contest 
with  the  following  awards: 

For  winning  one  new  young  member, 
permission  will  be  given  to  read  foreign 
newspapers;  for  getting  two  new  mem- 
bers you  can  go  to  church;  for  getting 
three  converts,  a  member  earns  the  right 
to  quit  the  Party  himself;  and  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  he  rounds  up  four  nov- 
ices, officials  will  give  a  communist  a 
certificate  stating  that  he  has  never  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  64,000  ruble  question  is  "What 
can  be  done  about  the  irreverence  of 


youth?"  The  old  party  stalwarts  cry 
"Let's  get  tough  again."  The  Warsaw 
radio  said  last  September:  "Five  years 
have  elapsed  since  a  bill  was  passed,  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  those  convicted 
of  hooliganism.  .  .  .  The  militia  was  very 
active,  the  courts  passed  severe  sen- 
tences, the  hangman  was  invited  to  co- 
operate, and  it  worked.  Hooliganism  was 
banished  and  citizen's  safety  was  guar- 
anteed. But  the  results  have  lulled  us  into 
complacency,  and  the  hooligans  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  affairs  to  sharpen 
their  knives  and  fit  themselves  out  with 
brass  knuckles.  .  .  .  They  have  massacred 
citizens,  and  people  are  again  afraid  to 
walk  down  a  dimly  lit  street." 

The  Polish  broadcast  then  concluded: 
"We  need  the  truncheon  (night-stick), 
handcuffs  and  prison  cells,  and  most  of 
all,  we  need  national  solidarity."  In  short, 
let  all  citizens  solve  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency problem  by  closing  ranks  behind 
communism. 

The  other  school  of  thought  on  the 
ills  of  youth  was  expressed  at  about  the 
same  time  by  the  Czech  paper  Vecerni 
Praha.  Its  article  was  titled:  "Czecho- 
slovakia lost  its  smile."  The  writer  con- 
fessed that  (like  Westerners  touring  East 
Berlin)  he  could  not  find  a  smile  in  the 
eyes  of  a  waitress,  a  bus  driver,  or  a  gov- 
ernment official.  How  wonderful  if  peo- 
ple smiled  again!  So  he  asked  the  readers 
to  try  it.  "It  doesn't  cost  anything,  it  has 
not  been  ordered  from  above,  there  are 
no  obstacles  in  its  way.  Let's  conduct  a 
collective  search  for  a  smile — our  smile 
- — it  will  do  us  good,"  he  pleaded. 

But  a  Czech  youth  couldn't  smile 
when  he  wrote  the  following  poem,  for 
which  he  was  later  attacked  for  "indi- 
vidualistic pursuits,  utterly  contemptu- 
ous of  collective  goals." 

"Youth  is  in  my  way, 

why  should  I  live? 

What  shall  I  do, 

if  I  can't  go  away?" 

Sociologists  agree  that  on  the  East 
European  scene,  sentiments  like  this  re- 
flect the  premature  aging  of  teen-agers. 
Escapism  into  despair,  anarchy,  self-pity 
and  irresponsibility  becomes  their  con- 
stant refuge.  Sex  experience  becomes 
casual;  freedom  and  promiscuity  are 
synonymous.  Those  who  are  not  cynical 
are  taken  as  downright  stupid. 

Nobody  knows  the  percentage  of  the 
Captive  Nations  youngsters  who  are  be- 
yond reasonable  rescue,  and  those  hover- 
ing on  the  brink  of  delinquency,  as  op- 
posed to  youngsters  who  manage  to 
maintain  a  sound  degree  of  rational  ap- 
proach to  their  not  so  rational  society. 
The  dead  certainty  is,  that  even  with  this 
luckier  group  of  East  European  youths, 
frustrated  American  teen-agers  would 
never  want  to  swap  places  or  complaints 
— and  neither  would  their  parents. 

THE  END 
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Tax  Facts  to  Note. 
Life  Insurance  News. 
All-channel  TV  Sets. 


Although  your  annual  income-tax  paperwork  probably  was  finished  last 
month,  it's  not  too  early  to  think  about  the  next  go-round.  Here's  why: 

•  Because  of  the  lower  federal  taxes  now  in  effect,  deductions  from  your 
paycheck  have  been  cut,  too  (around  22%).  Chances  are,  though,  that  your 
withholding  now  is  too  low,  and  that  you'll  wind  up  owing  Uncle  Sam 
additional  money  next  April.  Your  employer  can  figure  this  out  for  you.  If 
your  withholding  does  turn  out  to  be  insufficient,  and  you  want  to  correct 
the  situation  immediately,  you  can  do  one  of  two  things: 

You  can  ask  your  employer  to  increase  the  withholding  by  a  specified 
amount;  or  you  can  reduce  the  number  of  dependents  you  claim  (for  every 
dependent  you  drop,  your  withholding  will  be  increased  about  $8  per  month.) 
Withholding  done  on  a  paymaster's  computer  may  not  be  able  to  withhold 
an  arbitrary  amount,  but  may  only  be  able  to  reduce  exemptions  if  you  wish 
the  amount  withheld  increased. 

•  Note  two  other  provisions  in  the  new  tax  law  that  might  affect  your 
planning  this  year:  First,  the  small  stockholder  gets  a  break — he  now  can 
exclude  $100  of  dividends  ($200  for  couples),  which  is  double  the  old  allow- 
ance. Next,  if  you're  65  and  sell  a  house  in  the  under-$20,000  class  at  a  profit, 
you  needn't  pay  a  capital-gains  tax  on  the  transaction.  On  higher-priced 
houses,  there's  a  partial  exemption. 

★  ★  ★ 

Life  insurance  companies  are  offering  a  variety  of  inducements  these  days 
to  get  you  to  pay  premiums  in  bigger  lumps.  For  example,  if  you  switch  from 
a  monthly-payment  method  to  an  annual  one,  you  get  a  discount  of  around 
6%.  Prepayment  for  longer  stretches  (say  five  or  ten  years)  not  only  will 
earn  you  a  discount,  but  also  interest  on  the  prepayment. 

Incidentally,  the  Life  Insurance  Institute  has  just  compiled  some  new  in- 
formation on  what  policyholders  do  with  their  dividends:  30%  leave  them 
with  the  company  to  draw  interest  amounting  to  about  4%;  30%  use  the 
dividends  to  help  pay  premiums;  20%  take  them  out  in  cash;  and  20%  use 
them  to  buy  additional  insurance. 

★  ★  ★ 

If  you're  shopping  for  a  TV  set,  note  that  something  new  has  been  added 
this  month — the  all-channel  set.  In  fact,  that's  the  only  type  manufacturers 
now  may  distribute  legally  to  dealers. 

The  new  all-channel  jobs  not  only  pick  up  the  12  regular  Very  High 
Frequency  channels  (2  through  13)  but  also  the  70  Ultra  High  Frequency 
channels  (14  through  83).  They're  slightly  higher  priced  than  the  old  VHF 
sets — which  still  are  available  as  long  as  inventories  last — though  the  differ- 
ential is  expected  to  shake  down  to  a  pretty  slim  margin. 

The  government's  idea  in  forcing  manufacturers  to  build  only  UHF  sets 
is  to  pave  the  way  for  more  TV  stations,  thus  increasing  competition  among 
commercial  broadcasters  and  presumably  opening  the  airways  to  more 
educational  stations.  (The  present  band  of  channels  has  about  reached  its 
population  limit  of  500  stations.) 

As  for  the  UHF  stations  which  your  new  set  can  pick  up  right  now: 
There's  only  a  handful,  so  you  may  have  to  wait  a  bit  to  get  maximum 
benefits  from  your  buy. 

★  ★  ★ 

New  developments  worth  noting: 

•  Plate  glass  is  undergoing  two  big  changes:  1)  it's  being  produced  much 
more  economically,  and  2)  the  name  gradually  is  being  changed  to  "float" 
glass.  That's  because,  via  a  new  process,  the  glass  is  "floated"  on  a  tin  bath 
to  make  it  smooth  and  distortion-free.  Grinding  and  polishing  are  eliminated 
— hence  the  saving  in  cost. 

•  Replacement  engines  for  power  mowers  now  are  being  marketed  by 
Clinton  Engines.  A  3^2  h.p.  job  sells  for  around  $33. 

•  In  portable  radios  the  big  new  trend  is  toward  multi-band  types — that 
is,  sets  which  pick  up  FM  or  shortwave  as  well  as  the  standard  (AM)  band. 
Prices  are  in  the  $30-and-up-class.  (A  really  fancy  model  will  run  over  $100.) 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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and  700  respectively  and  Speed  thought 
only  a  few  would  be  ready  to  go  on  Mon- 
day, though  hundreds  were  waiting  at 
Camp  Fisk,  1 2  miles  east  of  Vicksburg. 

Captain  Williams,  the  officer  origi- 
nally in  charge  of  the  released  prisoners, 
returned  to  Vicksburg  Sunday  evening, 
but  agreed  that  Speed  should  finish  the 
processing  of  those  for  the  Sultana.  Wil- 
liams would  check  them  in  at  the  wharf 
and  Hatch's  subordinate  in  charge  of 
water  transportation,  Capt.  W.  F.  Kerns, 
from  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  would  issue  or- 
ders for  their  passage  to  Cairo  at  the  es- 
tablished rates  of  $5  a  head  for  men  and 
$10  for  officers. 

THE  OFFICERS  in  charge  of  the  passen- 
gers were  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
each  other.  After  departure  of  the  steam- 
er preceding  the  Sultana,  Captain  Speed 
wanted  to  arrest  Captain  Kerns  because 
he  was  ru  nored  to  be  accepting  bribes 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  Steam- 
ship Co.  to  favor  it  in  shipping  the  re- 
leased prisoners.  General  Dana  refused 
to  do  so.  When  the  Lady  Gay,  a  big  At- 
lantic and  Mississippi  packet,  arrived 
northbound  at  1 1  a.m.,  Monday,  April 
24,  before  any  prisoners  had  come  in  for 
the  Sultana,  Captain  Williams  rushed  in- 
to General  Dana  with  the  same  charge 
against  Captain  Speed.  The  patient  gen- 
eral told  Williams  that  he  had  the  wrong 
rumor  but  dispatched  a  telegram  to 
Speed  saying  that  the  Sultana's  boiler 
had  been  patched  and  she  would  sail  in 
a  few  hours. 

A  train  bearing  500  freed  prisoners, 
mostly  Ohioans,  arrived  at  noon  with 
word  that  others  would  follow.  Williams 


conceded  that  his  suspicions  of  Speed 
were  baseless  and  loaded  all  of  the  tat- 
tered, emaciated  men  aboard  the  5m/- 
tana.  After  two  hours  the  Lady  Gay  de- 
parted with  no  prisoners.  The  Sultana 
continued  to  load.  The  Chicago  Opera 
Troupe,  a  minstrel  group,  came  aboard. 
So  did  a  dozen  women  of  the  Christian 
Commission,  a  Civil  War  organization 
similar  to  the  Red  Cross.  Sixty  horses 
and  mules  were  loaded. 

In  mid-afternoon.  Speed  sent  in  an- 
other train  crowded  with  men  from  In- 
diana, Michigan  and  Kentucky  and  ad- 
vised Dana  there  would  be  "about  1 ,300" 
in  all  for  the  Sultana.  Men  from  the  sec- 
ond train  were  still  shuffling  aboard  when 
the  Pauline  Carroll,  an  Atlantic  and  Mis- 
sissippi Co.  steamer  of  the  same  size,  ar- 
rived northbound.  Her  master  asked  for 
some  of  the  men. 

"We  can't  divide  the  load,"  said  Cap- 
tain Williams. 

Just  at  dusk,  a  third  trainload  of  freed 
prisoners  arrived  with  Captain  Speed 
aboard.  By  this  time  the  upper  decks  of 
the  Sultana  were  sagging  and  the  crew 
was  putting  supporting  stanchions  be- 
neath them  but  these  men  also  were  sent 
aboard.  Captain  Kerns,  Hatch's  subor- 
dinate, proposed  that  some  men  be  put 
in  the  ample  space  on  the  Pauline  Car- 
roll, and  so  reported  to  Hatch,  but  Wil- 
liams and  Speed  did  not  permit  it. 

Maj.  William  H.  Fiddler  of  the  Sixth 
Kentucky  Cavalry  was  given  command 
of  the  Sultana  passengers.  He  had  been 
captured  by  the  Confederates  in  Ala- 
bama only  a  few  days  before  and  was 
in  comparatively  good  health.  Capt.  Wil- 
liam L.  Freisner  and  20  men  of  the  58th 


Ohio  Regiment  went  aboard  under  arms 
as  a  guard  detail. 

Sleeping  men  covered  every  inch  of 
space  aboard  the  Sultana  as  she  headed 
up  the  river  after  midnight.  Records  of 
Captain  Kerns  showed  1,866  soldiers 
had  gone  aboard,  552  for  Ohio,  460  for 
Indiana,  420  for  Michigan  and  smaller 
groups  for  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and 
Tennessee.  Most  were  in  their  early  20's. 
Aboard  the  Sultana,  her  clerk,  who  had 
a  share  in  her,  boasted  that  she  was  car- 
rying more  than  2,400  persons,  the  big- 
gest crowd  ever  transported  by  a  river 
steamer.  At  the  very  least  there  were 
2,021  aboard  a  craft  supposed  to  carry 
only  376  persons! 

At  daylight.  Major  Fiddler  called  "at- 
tention" and  warned  the  human  cargo 
against  moving  about  lest  the  boat  cap- 
size. His  orders  were  obeyed  except  next 
day  at  Helena,  Ark.,  where  the  sight  of 
a  photographer  taking  a  picture  of  the 
heavily  laden  steamer  induced  crowds  to 
surge  to  that  side,  causing  the  craft  to 
careen  so  sharply  that  the  opposite  pad- 
dle wheel  was  out  of  water. 

ON  THE  EVENING  of  April  26,  the  day 
Lincoln's  assassin  was  killed  in  a 
Virigina  barn  and  Gen.  Joe  Johnston's 
Confederate  army  surrendered,  the  Sul- 
tana churned  into  Memphis.  The  sugar 
was  unloaded.  Congressman-elect  W.  D. 
Snow  of  Arkansas  and  a  Navy  officer,  Lt. 
Harvey  Annis,  with  his  wife,  child  and 
sister-in-law  came  aboard.  The  Chicago 
Opera  Troupe  disembarked  and  several 
hundred  of  the  prisoners  went  in  search 
of  hot  food.  A  few  of  these  were  left  be- 
hind at  midnight  when  the  Sultana 
crossed  the  river  for  coal  and  resumed 
her  journey  up  the  swollen  river  in  dark- 
ness and  drizzle.  Through  the  early 
morning  hours  the  riverboat  moved 
steadily  upstream.  Exhausted  soldiers 
slept  where  they  lay  and  all  was  peaceful 
aboard  ship. 

At  2  a.m.  one  of  the  Sultana's  boilers 
exploded  with  a  roar  and  a  flash  as  she 
was  passing  some  islands  known  as 
Paddy's  Hen  and  Chickens  eight  miles 
above  Memphis.  The  blast  cut  the  cabin 
and  hurricane  deck  in  two,  toppled  the 
tall  smokestacks  and  set  the  wreckage 
afire.  George  Cayton,  the  pilot  on  duty, 
was  blown  into  the  water  and  survived 
to  say  the  steamer  had  been  traveling 
normally  at  nine  miles  an  hour.  The  as- 
sistant engineer  was  scalded  fatally  but 
lived  long  enough  to  say  the  boilers  had 
water  in  them  and  pressures  were  nor- 
mal. 

The  blaze  was  not  large  at  first  and 
Captain  Mason,  who  rushed  out  of  his 
cabin,  tried  to  have  the  crew  put  it  out 
but  buckets  were  few  and  it  was  soon  out 
of  control.  Major  Fiddler  at  first  tried  to 


keep  the  men  aboard  but  ordered  them 
into  the  river  as  the  flames  spread.  Both 
handed  out  life  belts  from  the  cabins  and 
threw  shutters  and  hatch  covers  into  the 
water.  Mason  was  lost  with  his  ship  and 
Fiddler  was  killed  in  the  crush. 

Death  came  in  many  forms  that  night. 
Some  of  the  passengers  were  killed  out- 
right by  the  explosion.  Several,  including 
one  of  the  women,  were  burned  when 
they  refused  to  leave  the  ship  which  spun 
around  in  the  wind  and  drifted  down- 
stream, burned  to  the  waterline  and 
eventually  sank.  Many  were  crushed  at- 
tempting to  fight  their  way  off. 

Some  who  got  into  the  water  were 
killed  by  others  leaping  on  top  of  them. 
Hundreds  drowned  in  the  cold  water  of 
April.  Contributing  to  the  heavy  toll  was 
the  poor  physical  condition  of  most  of 
the  just  released  prisoners.  Despite  the 
light  of  the  fire,  the  night  was  so  black 
that  survivors  could  not  see  the  banks 
and  many  swam  futilely  the  wrong  way. 

There  were  no  lifeboats  as  such  and 
so  many  crowded  into  the  big  yawl  at  the 
stern  that  it  overturned  as  it  was  low- 
ered and  crushed  several  of  those  spilled 
out.  A  fierce  struggle  developed  over  the 
ship's  big  gangplank,  40  feet  long  and 
six  feet  wide,  and  it  bore  only  a  few  to 
safety.  There  were  examples  of  frenzied 
fear  and  also  cool  courage. 

William  Lugenbeal,  a  20-year-old 
Ohioan,  bayoneted  the  alligator  and 
floated  away  in  its  crate.  Seth  Hardin, 
Jr.,  survived  but  lost  his  bride.  Lieu- 
tenant Annis,  his  child  and  sister-in-law 
perished  but  Mrs.  Annis  was  saved.  Navy 
men  at  Memphis  collected  $1,000  for 
her.  Captain  Freisner  survived  by  going 
overboard  with  his  stateroom  door.  Capt. 
James  W.  Elliott  of  Indianapolis  owed 
his  life  to  the  fact  that  a  bullying  fellow 
officer  forced  him  to  exchange  a  cot 
over  the  boilers  for  another.  He  told  his 
story  so  vividly  that  his  grandson  and 
namesake,  program  director  of  a  Russell- 
ville,  Ala.,  radio  station,  years  later  wrote 
a  book  about  the  tragedy  titled  "Trans- 
port to  Disaster." 

While  persons  awake  in  Memphis 
claimed  to  have  seen  the  glow  of  the  fire 
in  the  sky,  it  was  3:30  a.m.  before  word 
of  the  disaster  reached  the  city.  This 
came  from  a  survivor,  Wesley  Lee  of 
Ohio,  who  was  swept  eight  miles  down- 
stream while  swimming  to  the  Tennessee 
shore,  and  from  the  General  Boynton,  a 
small  military  courier  boat.  On  her  way 
upstream  she  encountered  the  survivors 
in  the  river,  picked  up  a  dozen,  and 
rushed  back  to  Memphis.  All  boats  there 
were  dispatched  to  the  scene.  Mean- 
while, the  Bostonia,  a  southbound  pack- 
el,  came  on  the  fire.  She  tossed  life  pre- 
servers and  bales  of  hay  to  those  in  the 
water,  then  anchored  for  an  hour  and 
picked  up  100  survivors.  Rafts  and  small 
boats  pushing  out  from  Mound  City, 


Ark.,  at  daylight,  rescued  scores  of 
chilled,  naked  men  clinging  to  trees  sur- 
rounded by  the  swollen  river. 

One  way  or  another,  about  700  men 
and  women  aboard  the  Sultana  survived. 
As  the  records  of  those  aboard  her  were 
destroyed  with  the  steamer,  no  such  ac- 
curacy was  possible  about  the  number 
lost.  Though  rewards  were  offered,  the 
bodies  of  Mrs.  Hardin,  Captain  Mason, 
Pilot  Ingram  and  several  other  officers  of 
the  ship  were  never  recovered.  The  river 
yielded  bodies  for  days  and  some  were 
picked  up  as  far  south  as  Vicksburg. 
Many  were  burned  beyond  recognition. 

Some  rescued  from  the  river  died  in 
hospitals.  "I  have  witnessed  many  hor- 
rible scenes  of  suffering  and  carnage  but 
nothing  that  could  compare  with  that  of 
yesterday,"  said  Col.  P.J.D.  Irwin,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Memphis  General 
Hospital  next  day.  "There  is  a  fearful 
responsibility  resting  on  the  parties  who 
crowded  these  poor  fellows  onto  an  or- 
dinary sized  boat  so  that  they  had  merely 
standing  room." 

Chester  D.  Berry,  an  injured  man 
picked  up  by  a  boat,  reached  his  home 
in  Marshall,  Mich.,  to  find  that  his 
mother  had  been  told  officially  that  he  was 
dead.  Berry  interpreted  his  survival  as  a 
call  to  preach  and  he  became  a  minister. 
He  organized  the  National  Sultana  Sur- 
vivors Association  which  met  annually 
for  many  years  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  disaster  and  attempted  futilely  to 
have  Congress  vote  special  compensation 
for  their  night  of  horror.  In  1 892,  he 
published  a  book,  "Loss  of  the  Sultana 
and  Reminiscences  of  Survivors,"  on  the 
disaster  largely  made  up  of  recollections 
of  survivors.  William  H.  Norton  of  Ohio 
contributed  a  poem  that  began: 


MEN  PAST40 


Afflicted  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation.  Glandular  Inflamma- 
tion very  commonly  occurs  in  men  of 
middle  age  or  past  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  despondency,  emotional  upset 
and  other  mental  and  nervous  reactions 
. . .  often  signs  that  the  glands  are  not 
functioning  properly. 

Neglect  of  such  conditions  or  a  false 
conception  of  adequate  treatments  may 
cause  men  to  grow  old  before  their  time 
.  .  .  loss  of  vigor  and  possibly  lead  to 
incurable  conditions. 


N0NSUR6fCAL  mATMfm 


Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  in 
time,  can  be  successfully  NON-SURGI- 
CALLY  treated  for  Glandular  Inflam- 
mation. If  the  condition  is  aggravated 
by  lack  of  treatment,  painful  and  ex- 
pensive surgery  may  be  the  only  chance. 

Through  intensive  research,  a  new  re- 
sultful  Non-Surgical  treatment  method 
for  Glandular  Inflammation  has  been 
perfected  by  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic.  The  mild  Non-Surgical  Method 
has  proven  so  successful  it  is  backed  by 
a  Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance. 

Men  from  over  1,000  communities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully Non-Surgically  treated.  They 
found  soothing  and  comforting  relief 
and  better  Health. 


RECTAL-COLON  REDUCIBLE 
DISORDERS  HERNIA 

Are  often  associated  with  is  also  amenable  to  a  mild 
Glandular  Inflammation.    Non-Surgical  treatment. 

Either  or  both  of  these  disorders  may  be  treated 
at  the  same  time  you  are  receiving  Glandular 
Inflammation  treatments. 


On  sails  the  steamer  through  the  gloom. 
On  sleep  the  soldiers  to  their  doom. 
And  death's  dark  angel — oh!  So  soon — 
Calls  aloud  the  muster-roll. 

A  boat,  a  crash — and  timbers  fly 
And  flame  and  steam  leap  to  the  sky. 
And  men  awakened  but  to  die 
Commend  to  God  their  souls. 

How  many  were  lost?  A  popular  and 
conservative  estimate  is  1,450.  This  is 
the  "World  Almanac"  figure.  One  gen- 
eral who  investigated  put  the  toll  at 
1,238.  Elliott,  in  his  book  places  it  at  "at 
least  1,585"  and  Emerson  Gould's  "His- 
tory of  River  Navigation"  puts  it  at 
1,647.  In  any  event  it  was  and  is  the 
greatest  American  marine  disaster  either 
in  war  or  peace.  Even  the  minimum  fig- 
ure is  greater  than  the  1,030  lost  in  the 
burning  of  the  General  Slocum  at  Hell 
Gate  and  the  880  who  perished  after  the 
torpedoing  of  the  cruiser  Indianapolis  in 
World  War  2.  Among  world  peacetime 
marine  disasters  only  the  1,517  toll  of 
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the  Titanic,  a  much  bigger  British  liner, 
wrecked  on  her  maiden  voyage  in  1912, 
may  be  greater. 

The  story  of  the  Sultana  is  less  well- 
known  for  several  reasons.  Many  of 
those  lost  on  the  Titanic  were  world  fa- 
mous. The  victims  of  the  Sultana  were 
young  and  unknown.  A  terse  item  in  the 
New  York  Times  in  1865  ended:  "No 
troops  belonging  to  States  East  of  the 
Ohio  were  lost."  In  1912  the  Titanic 
dominated  the  news  for  days.  The  Sul- 
tana was  just  one  of  many  headlines  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

WHO  OR  WHAT  caused  the  disaster? 
An  immediate  rumor  blamed  a 
Confederate  bomb  in  her  coal.  This  was 
baseless  and  former  Confederate  soldiers 
had  pulled  many  of  the  survivors  from 
the  river.  Another  rumor  had  the  assist- 
ant engineer  in  charge  of  the  boilers 
drunk.  He  was  a  teetotaler.  A  strong  ef- 
fort was  made  to  blame  the  boiler  repairs 
at  Vicksburg  but  the  newly  repaired  boil- 
er was  not  the  one  that  exploded.  Even- 
tually, after  two  other  steamers  similarly 
equipped  blew  up,  the  type  of  boiler  in 
the  Sultana,  a  tubular  variety  of  then  re- 
cent design,  was  blamed.  They  were  out- 
lawed and  boiler  regulations  tightened 
so  drastically  as  a  result  of  the  disaster 
that  marine  boiler  explosions  became 
rare. 

But  the  loss  of  life  would  not  have 
been  so  great  if  the  steamer  had  not  been 
inhumanly  overcrowded.  Only  at  Gettys- 
burg and  three  other  Civil  War  battles 
had  Union  losses  been  as  great.  The 
Army  undertook  to  find  the  cause  of  the 


tragedy  and  affix  the  blame.  Local  in- 
vestigations began  at  Memphis  and 
Vicksburg  and  Brig.  Gen.  William  Hoff- 
man, Commissary  General  of  Prisoners, 
came  out  from  Washington. 

On  May  19,  he  advised  the  War  De- 
partment that  the  shipment  of  so  many 
troops  on  one  boat  when  two  others  were 
available  was  "unnecessary,  unjustifia- 
ble, and  a  great  outrage  on  the  troops." 
He  named  Captains  Hatch,  Speed,  Wil- 
liams and  Kerns,  saying,  "If  there  was 
anything  deficient  .  .  .  one  or  more  of 
these  officers  should  be  held  accounta- 
ble." In  reply  to  questions  by  Hoffman, 
General  Dana  said:  "Captain  Speed  was 
intrusted  with  the  transfer  and  shipment 
of  the  prisoners,  and  assumed  full  and 
active  management  and  control  of  it,  and 
I  therefore  consider  him  fully  responsi- 
ble therefor.  The  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment was  ordered  to  provide  the  trans- 
portation, and  I  consider  Captain  Kerns 
.  .  .  responsible  for  the  character  of  it." 

The  Memphis  inquiry  spread  the 
blame  in  its  report  published  in  the  Mem- 
phis Bulletin  on  May  21.  "The  Quarter- 
masters' Department  at  Vicksburg  is  cen- 
sured," said  the  report,  "for  not  insisting 
on  its  rights,  and  for  permitting  others, 
without  urgent  protest  to  the  General 
Commanding,  to  perform  its  duties  and 
the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Department  of  Mississippi  [Captain 
Speed]  is  censurable  for  taking  upon 
himself  duties  not  properly  belonging  to 
him.  .  .  ." 

Young  Captain  Speed  was  furious 
when  he  read  this  two  days  later  in 
Vicksburg.  His  record  was  impeccable 
and  he,  like  Hatch,  had  been  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  major  by  Gen- 
eral Dana. 


Speed  had  been  born  in  1 841  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  the  youngest  son  of  John  James 
Speed,  a  pioneer  builder  of  telegraph 
lines.  The  building  of  a  line  west  from 
Buffalo  in  1847  took  the  family  to  De- 
troit, where  Frederic  Speed  attended 
public  schools,  but  construction  of  a 
Portland,  Maine,  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
line,  of  which  his  father  was  president, 
moved  the  family  to  Portland  in  1860. 
Frederic  joined  the  Fifth  Maine  Infantry 
as  a  private  but  soon  became  sergeant- 
major  and  lieutenant.  He  fought  at  Bull 
Run  and  served  on  the  staffs  of  Generals 
Dow,  Emory,  Weitzel,  Canby  and 
Thomas  W.  Sherman. 

Speed  wanted  General  Dana  to  dis- 
pute the  Memphis  report  but  the  general, 
a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  as  well  as  the 
Civil  War,  was  retiring  and  wanted  no 
new  quarrels.  He  felt  Speed  was  exon- 
erated by  a  sentence  in  the  report,  which 
read:  "There  was  no  intention  ...  on 
the  part  of  the  officer  referred  to,  to  do 
any  injustice  to  the  soldiers  on  board 
the  Sultana  or  the  Government." 

THIS  DID  NOT  satisfy  the  24-year-old 
captain.  On  May  23,  he  sent  the 
Memphis  Bulletin  clipping  to  the  War 
Department  with  his  "most  solemn  pro- 
test" and  asked  that  a  court  of  inquiry  in- 
vestigate the  accusation  against  him.  On 
June  20,  an  assistant  adjutant-general  re- 
plied that  "your  application  has  not  been 
favorably  considered."  In  the  meantime, 
General  Dana  retired  and  Captain  Hatch 
was  mustered  out.  Speed  continued  as 
adjutant. 

The  Sultana  seemed  forgotten  but 
on  November  1,  1865,  a  general  court- 
martial  was  ordered  at  Vicksburg  for 
Captain  Speed  and  "such  other  persons 
as  may  be  properly  brought  before  it" 
for  trial  on  charges  of  negligence  in 
the  disaster.  Specifications  accused  him 
of  exceeding  his  authority  and  neglecting 
to  use  the  services  and  advice  of  Hatch 
and  Kerns.  There  were  no  "other  per- 
sons" when  the  trial  began  in  January 
before  a  court  headed  by  Brevet  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  A.  Gilchrist.  Kerns,  who 
had  been  mustered  out  December  13, 
and  Williams  testified  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. Though  summoned  as  a  witness, 
Hatch  stayed  away  and  had  an  excuse 
for  doing  so. 

When  he  was  released  from  service, 
he  had  $8,542.17  in  cash  belonging  to 
the  government.  Rather  than  trust  this 
to  a  jealous  rival  at  Vicksburg,  he  took 
it  with  him  with  a  view  to  turning  it  in 
at  quartermaster  headquarters  in  St. 
Louis.  He  put  the  money  in  the  safe  of 
the  Atlanta,  an  Atlantic  and  Mississippi 
Steamship  Co.  packet  that  he  took  up- 
stream, and  somebody  robbed  the  safe. 
The  government  sued  the  steamship  line 
for  the  money  and  required  Hatch  as  a 
witness  in  Springfield,  III.  It  was  not  un- 


til  June  7,  1866,  that  the  government 
won  the  case.  Hatch  then  sought  to  re- 
gain his  lieutenant  colonel  rank  for  pen- 
sion purposes  but  was  refused.  His  wid- 
ow tried  again  after  his  death  in  July 
1871,  but  also  was  refused. 

Hatch's  absence  was  conspicuous  at 
the  court-martial  and  it  was  recessed 
several  times  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him 
to  appear.  The  defense  contended  Hatch 
had  contracted  with  Captain  Mason  to 
ship  the  prisoners  on  the  Sultana  and 
produced  a  St.  Louis  businessman  who 
was  present  when  Mason  gave  Hatch  the 
Cairo  "extra"  with  the  news  of  Lincoln's 
death.  Williams  testified  that  he  had  not 
been  feeling  well  on  his  return  to  Vicks- 
burg  from  Cairo  and  was  glad  to  have 
Speed  help  with  the  prisoners.  Every- 
body agreed  there  were  many  more  of 
these  than  expected  and  that  no  officer 
inspected  the  Sultana  after  she  was 
loaded.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  a  former 
Confederate  colonel  who  had  become  a 
newspaper  editor  at  Demopolis,  Ala., 
testified  he  released  5,350  men  at  Camp 
Fisk  within  a  few  days.  Pilot  Cayton  de- 
scribed the  last  minutes  of  the  Sultana 
and  said  the  load  was  not  responsible  for 
the  explosion.  Though  witnesses  were 
questioned  sharply,  no  evidence  was 
turned  up  of  any  officer  receiving  a  bribe 
or  kickback  for  sending  passengers  by 
the  Sultana  or  any  other  steamer,  but 
Berry  later  revived  the  rumors  of  such 
in  his  book  and  they  have  been  repeated 
down  through  the  years. 

On  June  5,  the  court-martial  absolved 
Speed  of  a  few  details  in  the  charges  but 
found  him  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to 
dishonorable  discharge.  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Wood,  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Mississippi,  approved 
the  findings  and  sentence  and  forwarded 
them  to  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Holt,  Judge- 
Advocate-General  of  the  Army,  in 
Washington.  This  officer  had  relentlessly 
prosecuted  those  accused  of  plotting  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  the 
luckless  Confederate  major  who  com- 
manded Andersonville  prison,  but  he  de- 
cided Speed  had  been  treated  unjustly. 

"Captain  Speed  took  no  such  part  .  .  . 
as  should  render  him  amenable  to  pun- 
ishment," wrote  General  Holt.  He  noted 


Hatch  had  selected  the  Sultana  and  that 
Williams  had  placed  the  men  aboard  her. 
General  Holt  took  Hatch's  refusal  to 
appear  at  the  trial  as  evidence  that  he 
"felt  a  consciousness  of  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  disaster."  The  Judge-Ad- 
vocate exonerated  Speed  and  he  was  hon- 
orably mustered  out  on  September  1, 
1866. 

Despite  the  ordeal  of  his  trial.  Speed 
Hked  Vicksburg  and  one  of  his  orders 
to  post  commanders  while  adjutant  there 
had  caused  Vicksburg  to  like  him: 

"You  are  particularly  directed,"  this 
order  said,  "not  to  molest  or  inconven- 
ience quiet  and  well  disposed  citizens  and 
will  be  held  to  strict  accountability  that 
your  men  commit  no  depredation  of  any 
sort.  Houses,  fences,  farm  property,  etc., 
will  be  secure  and  remuneration  will  be 
compelled  and  punishment  inflicted  for 
all  infractions  of  this  rule.  The  well-dis- 
posed people  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  troops  are  for  their  protection 
rather  than  their  inconvenience." 

He  remained  there  and  became  a  lead- 
ing citizen.  He  read  law  while  working 
in  a  sawmill  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  served  as  circuit  and  chancery  clerk 
and  then  judge  of  the  criminal  court.  He 
married  Esther  Adele  Hillyer,  daughter 
of  a  Natchez  newspaperman,  and  they 
had  five  children.  From  law,  he  turned 
to  real  estate  and  a  69-acre  suburb, 
which  he  developed  as  Speed's  Addition, 
became  part  of  Vicksburg.  He  held  nu- 
merous Masonic  offices. 

When  he  died  on  March  10,  191 1,  the 
local  newspapers  carried  lengthy  notices 
and  laudatory  editorials.  "Judge  Speed 
was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  be- 
loved citizens  of  Vicksburg,"  said  the 
Evening  Post.  "A  Union  soldier,  coming 
from  the  North  during  the  days  of  re- 
construction, he  was  such  a  broad- 
minded,  gentle  man  that  he  won  the 
hearts  of  this  city  and  section."  The 
Daily  Herald  termed  him  "a  brave  and 
faithful  soldier  of  the  conquering  army 
who  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  conquered 
people,"  and  said  "this  city  has  had  no 
citizen  more  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
the  section  of  his  adoption."  There  was 
not  a  word  about  the  Sultana. 

THE  END 
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BORROW  BY  AIRMAIL 
$100  to$1000! 


sifiE  investiga- 
resentative  will 
Collateral  and 


■d/r 

YOU  NEED  ONIT  HAVE  A  STEAOT  INCOME 
TO  QUALIFY,  Simplified  tiansaclion  is  ban- 

money  m  a  lew  days  Your  fnends.  employer 
will  not  know  of  the  loan  Take  advantage 
of  this  fast,  dignihed  loan  service  today' 
Divition  of  Bankers  Invettment  Companr 

NATIONAL  LOANS,  Dept.  11 -S 

101   S.  Tejon.  Colorado  Sprinss.  Colorado 


EXAMPLE 

Cash  You  Get 

Repay  Monthly 

$72315 

$3500 

Mr.  R.  D.  Osborn,  Vice  Presid<>it 

NATIONAL  LOANS,  Dept.  I  I  S 

101  S.  Tejon,  Colorado  Springs,  CoIo.bowi 

Pleise  rush  "Lun  A|reement"  in  plxin  envelope. 
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CAPITOL 


ELECTRIC  Si  BINGO  BLOWER 

Completely  redesigned  unit  .  .  .  unusually  quiet,  fully  visible 
action,  witti  balls  in  constant  motion — last  ball  comes  out 
as  fast  as  the  first  and  a  ball  is  always  waiting  as  you  call 
a  number  •  Full  set  Samsonite  Balls  •  Clip-on  board  holds 
payout  sheets  •  Blue  Hammertone  finish  matches  Capitol 
flashboard.  Unconditionally  guaranteed.  Ship.  wt.  50  lbs. 
COMPLETE  COLOR  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
H.  A.  SULLIVAN  CO.,  INC.,  .  TEL.  212  ST  6-4700 
DEPT. 645A,  LAWRENCE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


*1> 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  M-A 
MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE.  lOWA 

MAKE  V^^S^""  AN  HOUR  AT  HOME 

Let  Me  Prove  It  To  You  FREE! 

I'll  show  you  how  Plastic  Sealing  and 
Laminating  at  home,  spare  time,  can 
give  you  as  much  as  $5.00  each  hour  you 
operate.  Table-top  machine  sets  up  anywhere. 
Easy.  Fun.  No  experience  needed.  We  furnish 
everything.  We'll  even  help  finance  you.  No 
house-to-house  selling.  Orders  come  by  mail. 
Write  for  facts  FREE.  No  salesman  will  call. 
WARNER  ELECTRIC,  1512 Jarvis.   L-8-EE  Cliicago26.IIL 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Type  P  Pump  has   1,001   uses.  Stainless 
shaft.   Won't   rust   or  clog!    Use   1/6  HP 
motor  or  larger  ...  34  HP  for  up  to  2.400 
(;PH:  450  CPU  80'  hiRh;  or  1,800  GPH 
from   25'   well.     1"   inlet:    3/4"  outlet. 

CouplinK    inrlu(le-.l   free  $8.95 

Heavy  Duty  Bail-Bearing  Pump.  Up  to 
ri.-JdO  GPH:  11  4"  inlet;  1"  outlet.  $12.95 
Postpai<i  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.    Also   other   sizes,  types. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  56,  N.J. 


You  Can  Now  Be  FREE 
From  Truss  Slavery 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY  TRUSSES 
FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Worries.  Then 
Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping,  chafing 
and  unsanitary  truss?  For  there  is  now  a  mod- 
ern Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  designed  to 
correct  rupture.  These  Non-Surgical  treatments 
are  so  dependable  that  a  Lifetime  Certificate  of 
Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  BOOK  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  HOW  and  Explains  WHY  NON- 
SURGICAL Methods  of  Treating  Rupture  are  so 
successful  today.  Write  today — Dept.  Hi  131. 
EXCELSIOR  MEDICAL  CLINIC,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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HOW  I  MAKE  MONEY  AS  A  PART-TIME  INVENTOR 

 (Continued  from  page  20)  


probably  hurt  the  sense  of  individuality 
of  their  owners.  We  began  thinking  of 
ways  in  which  a  motorist  might  person- 
alize his  car.  While  riding  through  the 
desert  after  leaving  Las  Vegas  I  hit  on  a 
"Coat  of  Arms"  kit  that  could  produce 
so  many  different  types  of  coats  of  arms 
that  there  would  be  little  chance  of  dupli- 
cation. That  idea  so  far  has  brought  me 
$16,000  after  one  year  on  the  market, 
and  it  is  still  selling. 

Don't  rate  an  idea  by  its  complexity. 
Remember,  some  of  the  simplest  concep- 
tions have  brought  fortunes  to  their 
creators.  Recent  examples  include:  the 
Hula  Hoop,  the  "slinky"  toy,  Mr.  Po- 
tato Head,  and  even  the  game  of  Mo- 
nopoly. The  royalties  on  these  inventions 
have  kept  our  income  tax  people  happy 
for  years. 

Once  you  have  the  big  idea,  it's  per- 
fectly all  right  to  get  carried  away  with 
it,  as  long  as  you  write  it  down.  In  that 
first  flash  of  inspiration,  keep  writing. 
Uses,  applications,  variations — anything 
that  comes  to  mind  should  be  committed 
to  paper  for  later  study.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  number  of  ideas 
that  have  been  irretrievably  lost  because 
they  were  not  put  into  writing. 

When  "Coat  of  Arms"  popped  into 
my  head,  I  immediately  stopped  the  car 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert  and  wrote  it 
in  a  looseleaf  book  I  always  take  with 
me.  Then  the  ideas  came  tumbling  out — 
ways  of  making  it,  symbols  for  the  kit, 
alphabets,  even  packaging.  It  was  well 
that  I  did  because  we  had  three  weeks 
left  to  our  vacation,  during  which  I  could 
easily  have  forgotten  about  it. 

Writing  down  an  idea  does  more  than 


preserve  it;  it  is  also  a  form  of  protection. 
I  always  include  as  many  details  as  pos- 
sible, as  well  as  diagrams  of  my  inven- 
tions. Then  I  have  it  signed  and  dated  by 
two  reliable  witnesses  not  related  to  me 
and  who  understand  what  my  inventions 
are.  This  is  second  best  to  a  patent  appli- 
cation, because  it  establishes  the  time 
when  I  conceived  the  idea  and  would  be 
valuable  in  case  of  litigation  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

For  the  next  several  days  or  weeks,  I 
examine  the  idea  from  every  angle,  look- 
ing at  it  objectively.  I  imagine  that  some- 
one else  had  thought  of  the  idea  and  was 
asking  me  to  invest  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  produce  and  market 
it.  I  try  to  find  the  most  practical  and 
most  inexpensive  ways  of  manufacturing 
it,  figure  an  approximate  sale  price,  the 
potential  market  for  the  invention,  how 
it  can  be  promoted,  the  most  likely  man- 
ufacturer to  approach,  how  to  approach 
him,  and  what  terms  I  will  ask  him  to 
consider. 

It's  hard  to  be  objective,  especially 
when  you  are  convinced  that  your  idea 
is  great,  but  tough  as  it  is,  this  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  I  skipped  this  step 
on  my  first  invention,  a  new  type  of  plas- 
tic clothespin.  I  was  convinced  I  had  a 
world-beater  on  my  hands  and  went  to 
the  expense  of  making  models  and  ap- 
plying for  patents.  After  wasting  about 
$  1 ,000, 1  learned  that  there  was  little  need 
for  my  invention  and  that  no  company 
would  invest  in  it.  An  objective  analysis 
could  have  told  the  same  thing  to  me  at 
a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  money. 

I  learned  the  hard  way — don't  be 
stubborn  and  try  to  revive  a  dead  horse. 


There  are  many  other  things  that  need 
inventing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  gen- 
uinely convinced  that  you  have  some- 
thing different,  desirable  and  marketa- 
ble, you  are  ready  for  the  fourth  step, 
construction  of  a  working  model.  Prop- 
erly done,  this  is  the  best  method  of  test- 
ing an  idea  for  soundness.  For  what 
looks  practicable  and  workable  on  pa- 
per may  not  prove  to  be  so  in  actuality. 
Or,  there  may  be  manufacturing  difficul- 
ties that  do  not  show  up  on  paper.  That's 
why  I  face  the  problem  of  making  a 
model  before  paying  for  a  patent.  In  any 
event,  the  model  is  your  field  test. 

You  can  build  a  model  of  a  relatively 
simple  invention  yourself,  provided  you 
have  the  mechanical  ability,  tools  and 
material.  However,  a  complex  device 
would  require  assistance.  Whatever  you 
do,  make  sure  you  get  the  best  possible 
working  model. 

Remember  too,  that  you  don't  have  to 
go  it  alone  in  making  models.  Vast  re- 
search departments  and  scores  of  engi- 
neers of  large  companies  may  be  at  your 
disposal  without  cost,  if  your  invention 
might  lead  to  added  consumption  of 
what  they  produce. 

WHEN  I  WAS  working  on  a  method  of 
making  simulated  sculpture,  which 
became  "Marvel  Metal  Animals"  by 
Ideal  Toy  Co.,  I  was  astounded  at  the  co- 
operation and  materials  I  received  free. 

My  idea  was  to  turn  plastic  statues  in- 
to authentic-looking  pieces  of  sculpture.  I 
needed  to  know  the  chemical  properties 
of  certain  substances  and  to  find  a  par- 
ticular plastic  best  suited  for  models. 

I  simply  asked  for  help,  and  presto! 
Several  large  plastic  companies  rolled 
out  the  "welcome  mat"  and  made  their 
chief  engineers  available  to  me.  Chemi- 
cal companies  opened  their  labs  to  me. 

I  would  have  been  stymied  then  and 
many  times  since  without  the  help  of 
these  large  companies  and  their  expert 
staffs.  Naturally,  the  more  successes  you 
have  behind  you,  the  easier  such  help 
comes. 

Simulated  sculpture  has  increased  my 
spare-time  efforts  by  $12,000  clear 
profit.  Not  bad  when  you  consider  I  had 
costly  materials,  research  time  and  ex- 
pert staff  advice  free! 

With  model  in  hand,  you  are  ready  to 
apply  for  a  patent.  Anyone  may  do  so, 
under  the  law,  but  practically  speaking, 
the  process  is  so  involved  that  I  strongly 
recommend  a  patent  attorney.  Not  only 
can  he  smooth  your  way;  he  may  also 
be  able  to  evaluate  your  invention  and 
possibly  suggest  ways  of  improving  it. 
But  his  first  task  will  be  to  examine  your 
idea  to  determine  what,  if  anything,  is 
patentable.  Patent  attorneys  are  hard  to 


find  outside  of  the  larger  cities,  but  your 
own  lawyer  in  a  smaller  community 
should  be  able  to  put  you  in  touch  with 
one. 

Not  everything  can  be  patented.  For 
example,  the  Patent  Office  will  not  pro- 
tect a  perpetual  motion  machine,  though 
countless  attempts  have  been  made  to  do 
so.  Nor  are  combinations  of  standard 
formulas  eligible  for  a  patent  if  the  result 
is  no  more  than  you  would  expect  from 
combining  them.  For  instance,  a  combi- 
nation of  Mr.  Clean  and  Windex  to  make 
a  new  tire  cleaner  will  not  be  protected 
by  patent.  Nor  would  a  new  drink  com- 
posed of  apricot  extract  and  Coca-Cola. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  patents  are 
issued  from  combinations  of  existing 
parts,  they  must  be  new  and  novel  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Patent  Office  to  be  patentable. 

If  your  attorney  feels  your  invention 
has  features  that  may  be  patented,  he  will 
recommend  a  search  in  the  classified  rec- 
ords of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  cost  of  the  search  will 
depend  upon  the  complexity  of  your  in- 
vention but  it  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds 
$100  for  the  relatively  simple  inventions 
that  I  work  on.  The  search  may  be  sur- 
prising, for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
ten  or  more  patents  issued  to  other  in- 
ventors that  touch  upon  your  invention 
or  are  exactly  like  it.  The  search  report 
will  guide  your  attorney  in  his  decision 
to  file  a  patent  application  or  to  forget 
about  it. 

At  this  point,  discouragement  over- 
whelms many  aspirants  and  they  give  up. 
Here  is  where  the  inventors  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  amateurs.  Persistence 
ranks  with  hard-headed  practicality  as  a 
basic  requirement  for  the  inventor  to 
succeed.  The  great  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
tried  thousands  of  electric  lamp  inven- 
tions before  succeeding.  Without  per- 
sistence the  inventor  is  doomed  to  obli- 
vion and  failure,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  freak  success. 

Let's  suppose  luck  is  with  you  and 
your  attorney  suggests  that  you  file  a 
patent  application.  The  fee  will  range 
between  $250  and  $1,000,  and  unavoida- 
ble extra  costs  are  apt  to  bring  the  mini- 
mum closer  to  $400  than  $250.  You 
must  be  able  and  willing  to  spend  this 
sort  of  money  to  procure  your  patent, 
and  more  to  develop  its  presentation  to 
a  manufacturer  later.  If  you  get  a  manu- 
facturer to  produce  it,  he  will  spend  far 
more  than  you  will  on  the  gamble  before 
he  knows  for  sure  that  he  is  on  the  road 
to  a  profit.  If  you  aren't  willing  to  bet  on 
yourself  there  are  few  roads  to  independ- 
ence open  to  you  in  any  field,  of  which 
inventing  is  just  one.  Of  course  I  make 
a  hard-headed  judgment  as  to  the  proba- 
ble cash  worth  of  my  idea  before  I  decide 
to  pay  the  patenting  costs.  That's  why, 
of  60  ideas  I've  pursued  part  way,  I  have 
not  patented  more  than  six  so  far. 


A  seasoned  patent  attorney  is  worth 
every  dollar.  He  will  protect  your  inven- 
tion in  every  conceivable  way.  He  may 
even  find  ways  to  convince  a  balky  pat- 
ent official  that  your  invention  is  original 
and  deserves  protection.  If  it  is  at  all 
possible,  he  will  obtain  a  patent  for  you. 
I  know  this  from  personal  experience. 
One  of  my  inventions  is  "Lancelot,"  a 
collapsible  toy  lance.  Because  of  the 
well-known  principle  on  which  this  in- 
vention was  based,  the  Patent  Office 
turned  down  my  application  several 
times.  Finally,  my  attorney  armed  him- 
self with  several  lances  and  a  sound  ar- 
gument on  why  my  application  should 
be  allowed  and  went  forth  to  do  battle 
with  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington, 
D.C.  When  the  smoke  cleared,  I  had 
patent  number  3,037,320  and  after  sales 
of  the  item,  an  additional  $9,000.  Not 
bad  for  an  idea  that  came  to  me  on  the 
train  one  night  when  I  was  homeward 
bound! 

Step  six  will  take  you  a  little  further 
toward  your  goal.  It  is  a  visual  presen- 
tation showing  the  possibilities  of  your 
invention.  Ideas  for  promoting  and  mer- 
chandising should  be  covered,  including 
potential  markets  in  terms  of  age  groups 
and  income  groups,  methods  of  intro- 
ducing the  invention  to  your  markets, 
packaging  ideas,  ideas  for  point  of  pur- 
chase displays,  and  everything  else  that 
occurs  to  convince  a  manufacturer  that 
your  invention  is  a  potential  money- 
maker. 

Your  presentation  need  not  be  fancy, 
but  it  must  be  convincing.  If  you  can't 
draw,  don't  try  to  use  original  art.  In- 
stead, cut  out  pictures  from  magazines 
or  catalogs  which  might  show  your  in- 
vention in  use.  Be  neat  and  to  the  point. 
For  instance,  if  you've  invented  some- 
thing for  a  boat,  cut  out  a  picture  of  a 
boat  and  sketch  your  invention  on  it. 
When  I  did  the  presentation  for  the 
'"Coat  of  Arms"  kit,  I  cut  out  pictures 
of  automobiles  and  sketched  in  a  typical 
coat  of  arms  to  demonstrate  personaliz- 
ing them.  It  is  a  convincing  method.  Try 
it. 

Remember  that  your  presentation 
must  be  able  to  speak  for  you,  to  answer 
any  questions  that  might  arise,  to  point 
out  every  possible  aspect  that  occurs  to 
you.  For  even  if  you  are  able  to  meet 
with  the  head  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  any  company  to  explain  your  in- 
vention, he  is  only  one  of  many  who  will 
pass  final  judgment.  Whatever  material 
you  leave  with  him  will  be  the  ultimate 
basis  on  which  the  fate  of  your  invention 
is  decided.  Let  it  speak  well  for  you. 

With  the  preliminary  work  completed, 
your  invention  must  next  stand  up  under 
a  severe  ordeal  —  presentation  to  the 
manufacturer.  This  seventh  step  can  be 
a  giant  move  toward  the  riches  your  in- 
vention may  realize — or  it  can  be  a  pit- 
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MONEY  FROM  INVENTING 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

fall  which  swallows  all  that  has  gone  be- 
fore. The  secret  lies  in  the  selection  of 
the  right  manufacturer  for  your  inven- 
tion. At  this  point,  try  to  put  yourself  in 
the  manufacturer's  place.  Like  any  com- 
petent businessman,  particularly  in  the 
toy  industry,  he  constantly  is  searching 
for  new  products.  Chances  are  his  own 
research  department  is  exploring  new 
ideas  daily. 

Major  companies  are  besieged  with 
ideas  of  all  types,  presented  in  every 
manner,  ranging  from  a  one  paragraph 
description  to  the  professional  presenta- 
tion we  have  discussed.  Since  companies 
often  have  on  their  drawing  boards  ideas 
similar  to  those  offered  in  unsolicited 
submissions,  it  protects  itself  with  the 
requirement  that  every  inventor  who 
wishes  to  present  an  idea  must  first  sign 
a  release  form.  Usually  the  release  is 
quite  sweeping,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
companies  are  reliable  in  their  dealings 
with  inventors.  If  they  don't  want  the 
idea,  they  will  say  why  and  close  the 
matter.  If  they  do,  they  will  enter  into 
contract  negotiations. 

The  most  disheartening  thing  that  can 
happen  to  an  inventor  is  to  have  his  crea- 
tion reach  the  manufacturer  only  to  be 
rejected.  A  rejection  can  occur  for  many 
reasons,  but  very  often  it  is  because  the 
company  does  not  specialize  in  the  type 
of  toy  you  have  submitted.  For  instance, 
the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  which  offers  the 
public  a  huge  selection  of  games,  proba- 
bly would  not  be  interested  in  a  model 
kit.  Nor  would  a  firm  like  Monogram 
Models  show  any  interest  in  a  paint-by- 


number  set.  It  is  therefore  vital  to  study 
the  company  and  its  products  before  sub- 
mitting your  invention. 

When  I  presented  my  paint-by-num- 
ber mosaic  kit  to  the  Ideal  Toy  Com- 
pany, I  was  elated  that  the  president  of 
the  company,  Ben  Michtom,  asked  to 
see  me  personally.  But  that  elation 
turned  to  disappointment  as  he  outlined 
the  reasons  why  his  company  could  not 
produce  it.  But  he  very  graciously  told 
me  who  he  thought  might  be  interested. 
He  was  right.  Transogram  considered  it 
for  only  three  weeks  before  deciding  to 
negotiate  a  contract.  And  it  proved  to  be 
my  most  successful  invention  to  date, 
selling  almost  2  million  kits  and  bringing 
me  more  than  $50,000  in  royalties. 
These  royalties  would  have  been  even 
higher  if  a  competing  company  had  not 
come  out  with  a  version  which  infringed 
on  my  patent.  It  is  quite  usual,  and  fair, 
for  your  manufacturer  to  stipulate  that 
if  he  is  put  to  the  cost  of  defending  your 
patent,  your  royalty  will  be  reduced. 

Transogram  was  so  pleased  with  my 
invention  that  they  asked  me  to  try  to 
create  a  different  version  of  the  same 
idea.  Three  months  ago  I  did  it.  My  new 
idea  has  such  points  of  difference  that  I 
can  apply  for  a  new  patent  and  negotiate 
a  new  contract.  So  next  year,  a  new  in- 
vention of  mine  will  enter  the  hobby 
field.  Who  knows?  It  may  sell  another 
million  kits. 

An  item  can  also  be  rejected  because 
the  company  has  something  similar  in 
the  works.  The  company's  research  and 
development  department  is  constantly 
suggesting  new  ideas,  so  such  a  coinci- 
dence would  not  be  unusual. 


But  the  major  cause  of  rejection  is  a 
company's  belief  that  the  item  will  not 
sell.  The  manufacture  and  marketing  of 
a  new  toy  or  game  requires  a  huge  in- 
vestment. Thousands  of  dollars  must  be 
spent  on  designing,  mold  making,  pack- 
aging, promotion  (including  advertis- 
ing) and  distribution.  Certainly  no  busi- 
ness would  spend  that  much  money  with- 
out reasonable  assurance  that  the  prod- 
uct will  return  a  profit. 

BECAUSE  ONE  Company  has  rejected 
an  idea  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
another  firm  will  not  accept  it.  My  "Coat 
of  Arms"  kit  was  submitted  to  eight 
manufacturers  before  one  agreed  to 
manufacture  and  market  it. 

The  final  step  will  depend  upon  the 
ultimate  decision  that  has  been  reached 
about  your  invention.  If  it  has  been 
turned  down  consistently  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  chance  that  it  will  ever  be 
sold,  step  eight  is  to  forget  about  it  and 
start  over  on  a  new  invention.  But  cer- 
tainly keep  inventing.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  needed  and  desired  that  there  is 
every  opportunity  for  anyone  who  is  re- 
alistic and  imaginative  to  follow  these 
steps  to  make  sizable  spare  profits. 

Let  us  assume  though,  that  things  have 
gone  your  way  and  one  of  the  manufac- 
turers you've  approached  has  decided 
he  wants  to  produce  your  invention.  In 
that  case,  step  eight  is  negotiating  a  con- 
tract. 

Here  again,  don't  cut  corners.  Get  a 
competent  attorney  who  is  experienced 
in  this  area.  There  are  so  many  consid- 
erations and  clauses  to  a  contract  that 
without  a  good  lawyer  you  may  get 
trapped  in  a  maze  of  legal  language.  The 
contract  for  my  "Coat  of  Arms"  kit  was 
only  one  sentence  but  the  one  negotiated 
for  my  "Sculpture"  kit  ran  for  28  pages. 

Your  attorney  will  fight  for  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  you.  For  instance, 
he  will  insist  on  a  minimum  royalty  for 
you  each  year;  cite  instances  under 
which  patent  rights  would  revert  back 
to  you;  cover  diminishing  royalties  in 
case  of  infringements,  or  handle  litiga- 
tion in  cases  of  infringements  and  try  to 
get  the  company  to  pay  the  legal  fees; 
demand  the  right  to  inspect  the  books  of 
the  manufacturer;  and  advise  you  on 
capital  gains  considerations  and  count- 
less other  details. 

When  my  attorney  was  negotiating 
with  the  Ideal  Toy  Company  about  the 
manufacturing  rights  to  a  pool  alarm  I 
had  invented,  he  insisted  upon  an  ad- 
vance payment  for  me.  This  is  not  a 
usual  practice  when  inventions  ire  sold, 
but  my  attorney  was  able  to  obtain  a 
$1,500  advance.  This  enabled  me  to  re- 
cover my  expenses.  The  resulting  roy- 
alties are  subject  to  capital  gains  laws, 
with  a  maximum  of  25%  tax.  You  can 
still  get  rich  inventing.  the  end 
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High  school  bands  and  bugle  corps  step  high,  play  loudly. 


MAYDAY 
In  Uniontown,  Pa. 

IN  1889  a  socialist  congress  met  in 
Paris  and  decreed  that  May  1  should 
be  Labor  Day  all  over  the  world.  May 
Day  is  an  ancient  holiday,  welcoming 
the  return  of  life  on  the  heels  of  winter. 
In  old  England  it  was  a  great  public  holi- 
day. People  were  up  with  the  sun  to  go 
■'a-maying,"  with  branches  of  trees  and 
flowers,  processions,  ribbons  and 
wreaths,  and  dancing  about  the  maypole. 
When  the  socialists  virtually  made  it 
"Agitators'  Day"  they  claimed  connec- 
tions with  traditional  May  Day  which 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  describes  as 
"imaginary."  The  socialists  urged  labor 
in  all  countries  to  enforce  a  holiday  on 
May  1  by  "direct  action."  Some  nations 
knuckled  under,  and  May  1  became 
Labor  Day  in  many  lands,  with  Marxist 
soapbox  hurrahing  and  conflicts  with  the 
police.  Everywhere,  officially  or  unoffi- 
cially, May  1  became  red  flag  and  ham- 
mer-and-sickle  day.  Canada,  Italy  and 
the  United  States  did  not  concede  that 
"labor"  and  "socialism"  are  one  and  the 
same.  We  made  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember our  Labor  Day,  but  socialists 
continued  to  make  May  1  their  day  to 
agitate  and  tub-thump  for  socialism  in 
the  name  of  labor.  As  an  American  anti- 
dote, Uniontown,  Pa.,  has  observed  May 
1  as  a  patriotic  holiday  ever  since  1932 
— with  American  Legion  Post  71  as  the 
originator  and  chief  host  and  organizer 
of  the  ceremonies.  Past  National  Com- 
mander Paul  Griffith,  lulius  Levy  and 
A.  F.  Adler  are  among  the  originators  of 
the  program  in  Post  71  who  still  have  a 
hand  in  it  today.  These  photos  show  the 
observance  last  year.  the  end 
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The  Armed  Forces  lend  motorized  units  and  marching  corps  to  the  scene. 
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50  YEARS  WITHOUT  AN  INDUSTRIAL  STRIKE 

 (Continued  from  page  13)  


selves  to  making  it  work  smoothly  and 
effectively. 

Ordinarily,  today,  issues  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitrators  are  narrowly  lim- 
ited to  interpretations  of  contract 
clauses.  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  and  the 
Amalgamated  imposed  no  limits.  They 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  board  all  issues 
that  might  come  up  between  them,  in- 
cluding rates  of  pay,  and  to  abide  by  the 
arbitrators'  decision. 

INITIALLY,  the  plan  worked  reasonably 
well.  No  neutral  board  member  was 
needed  or  appointed.  The  first  arbitra- 
tion award,  two  months  after  the  plan 
went  into  effect,  dealt  with  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  1910-11  strike.  Sidney  Hill- 
man  and  Clarence  Darrow,  representing 
the  union  on  the  board  at  first,  were  able 
to  work  out  "a  just  and  reasonable" 
award  with  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  at- 
torney Carl  Meyer  and  Prof.  Earl  Dean 
Howard  of  Northwestern  University, 
representing  the  company. 

The  terms  included  a  minimum  wage 
of  $5  a  week  for  women  and  $7  for  men; 
increases  of  10%  for  tailors  and  5%  for 
cutters;  a  54-hour  workweek  with  time- 
and-a-half  for  overtime;  shared  work 
during  the  slack  season;  improved  sani- 
tary conditions;  a  regular  dmner  hour, 
and  grievance  machinery  wich  the  board 
of  arbitration  the  final  recourse.  A  haif- 
century  ago  those  meager-sounding  pro- 
visions were  improvements  for  labor,  out 
many  workers  were  dissatisfied.  They 
argued  they  should  have  had  more.  What 
they  got,  they  compiained,  was  hardly 
enough  to  make  ine  long,  hard  strike 
worthwhile.  Hillman  s  repiy  was  persua- 
sive. They  had  marched  ahead,  he  said, 
toward  full  union  recognition  and  effec- 
tive grievance  handling. 

Over  the  first  year,  the  fact  that  griev- 
ances could  be  aired  and  a  measure  of 
relief  gained  sold  workers  on  the  arbitra- 
tion machinery.  Some  of  the  old  fear  of 
the  boss  and  sense  of  insecurity  disap- 
peared. 

Bearded  and  scholarly  Jacob  S.  Po- 
tofsky,  who  is  the  general  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  union  today,  says  that 
the  system  established  then  is  "a  system 
of  industrial  democracy  that  has  become 
a  model  for  self-government  in  indus- 
try." Under  the  plan,  he  adds,  "workers 
became  responsible,  self-respecting  par- 
ticipants in  solving  the  problems  of  their 
industry — all  without  recourse  to  indus- 
trial warfare.  .  .  ." 

Potofsky  was  14  and  a  pantsmaker 
at  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  at  the  time  of 
the  1910  strike,  one  of  many  boys  em- 
ployed long  hours  in  the  company's  plant 
complex  in  Chicago — then  and  now  the 
largest  single-plant  clothing  operation  in 
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the  world.  Frank  Rosenblum,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  union  today,  also  was 
employed  in  the  plant.  The  two  remem- 
ber the  strike  well — and  sadly. 

Potofsky  recalls  that  before  the  settle- 
ment, employees  felt  "a  constant  fear  of 
being  discharged  without  cause  at  all. 
The  floor  boss,  as  he  was  called,  might 
not  like  a  particular  girl  or  man  and  out 
the  worker  went.  We  tried,  all  of  us,  to 
stay  in  the  good  graces  of  the  floor  boss." 

The  new  grievance  machinery  and  in- 
plant  arbitration  changed  that.  Hillman 
and  the  company's  Earl  Dean  Howard, 
a  man  of  keen  insight  and  deep  human 
understanding,  tackled  many  grievances 
on  the  spot,  in  the  shops,  for  quick  and 
direct  settlements.  This  reassured  the 
workers  and  kept  all  but  the  most  serious 
and  thorny  problems  out  of  the  office  of 
the  board  of  arbitration. 

This  practice  is  now  a  cornerstone  of 
constructive  labor-management  relations 
throughout  industry. 

In  1912,  a  dispute  arose  that  split 
management  and  labor  men  on  the  arbi- 
tration board.  For  the  first  time,  a  neu- 
tral member  was  needed  and  the  parties 
chose  John  E.  Williams,  a  former  coal 
miner  and  the  widely-known  editor  of 
The  Streator  (111.)  Independent,  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Management  and  labor  to- 
day credit  Williams  for  the  human  in- 
spiration and  guidance  that  guaranteed 
the  success  of  the  arbitration  machinery 
in  its  first  and  critical  tests. 

WILLIAMS,  who  was  then  a  bearded 
person  in  his  early  sixties,  was  "a 
man  of  Lincolnesque  character,  self-edu- 
cated, deeply  human,  a  sort  of  provincial 
philosopher,"  according  to  men  in  the 
Amalgamated  who  remember  him 
warmly.  He  combined  broad  learning 
and  lofty  idealism,  judicial  temperament 
and  practical  statesmanship.  And  he  had 
a  background  of  experience  as  an  arbi- 
trator for  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
Illinois  coal  operators  in  routine  griev- 
ance cases. 

Not  long  ago,  representatives  of  the 
company  and  the  Amalgamated  agreed 
that  most  of  the  success  of  the  industrial 
peace  plan  was  due  to  the  "purposeful 
men"  who  were  determined  to  make  it 
work — Williams  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
Hillman  and  Howard,  then  a  succession 
of  other  competent  men. 

Inevitably,  they  speculated  about  what 
might  have  happened  in  the  critical  first 
years  of  the  plan  if,  say,  the  irascible 
Clarence  Darrow  had  been  the  neutral 
member  instead  of  the  quiet,  statesman- 
like and  inventive  Williams.  They  agreed 
that  in  eight  years  of  sometimes  rough 
industry  problems,  the  bargaining  ma- 
chinery might  have  gone  off  kilter  and 
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stopped.  Williams  kept  it  in  fine  balance. 

In  the  most  serious  test,  involving: 
( 1 )  union  demands  for  a  closed  shop  in 
which  only  union  members  would  be 
hired  and,  (2)  employer  insistence  on 
open  hiring,  Williams  devised  a  system 
of  preferential  hiring  that  became  com- 
mon practice  throughout  industry.  The 
employer  would  hire  only  union  mem- 
bers when  available  but  would  be  free  to 
hire  nonunion  people  in  the  busy  season 
when  there  weren't  enough  union  peo- 
ple to  fill  jobs. 

After  Williams,  impartial  chairmen 
included  such  outstanding  arbitrators  as 
Prof.  Harry  A.  Millis  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Dr.  William  N.  Leiser- 
son  of  Toledo  University.  They  further 
developed  and  refined  the  arbitration 
process  in  the  garment  industry  in  the 
formative  period  into  the  mid- 1920s. 

As  the  plan  spread  into  other  branches 
of  the  Amalgamated's  expanding  juris- 
diction, topflight  arbitrators  such  as  Dr. 
George  Taylor  and  Prof.  Nathan  Fein- 
singer  worked  with  industry-union 
boards  and  contributed  to  the  lore  and 
precedent  in  labor-management  relations 
established  under  the  Amalgamated 
plan. 

Inevitably,  there  were  setbacks.  Some 
employers,  mostly  small  ones,  refused  to 
accept  arbitration  —  and  still  do.  The 
Amalgamated  has  not  tried  to  force  them 
to  accept  the  industrial  peace  plan  for 
a  good  reason.  The  plan  requires  deter- 
mination and  good  faith  on  both  sides  to 
make  it  work. 

In  New  York,  employers  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  arbitration  plan  withdrew 
after  six  years,  in  the  early  1920s,  in  a 
campaign  for  the  right  to  set  work  stand- 
ards without  consulting  the  union  and  to 
introduce  new  methods  and  machinery 
at  will.  The  Amalgamated  struck  in  New 
York  and  won  its  fight.  The  arbitration 
clause  was  subsequently  reinstated. 

That  was  the  last  major  contract  strike 
for  the  Amalgamated,  the  end  of  its  bit- 
ter and  often  bloody  battles  over  con- 
tract terms. 

The  freedom  from  contract  strife — 
perennial  collective  bargaining  show- 
downs— enabled  the  Amalgamated  to 
concentrate  on  expansion  and  growth. 

But,  of  course,  the  Amalgamated  did 
not  exist  in  1911.  The  leaders  who  set- 
tled the  Chicago  strike  were  still  in  the 
United  Garment  Workers,  and  their  vic- 
tory was  won  with  virtually  no  help  from 
their  parent  union.  It  propelled  them  to 
national  prominence  in  the  union.  The 
locals  in  New  York  and  Baltimore  allied 
themselves  with  the  Hillman-led  Chicago 
workers  as  an  opposition  force  within 
the  UGW.  At  a  national  UGW  conven- 
tion in  Nashville  in  December  1914,  the 


UGW  in-group  denied  recognition  to 
many  of  Hillman's  followers,  whereat 
his  whole  force  walked  out  and — as  a 
majority — declared  themselves  to  be  the 
true  UGW.  They  held  their  own  con- 
vention. The  Amalgamated  dates  its  for- 
mation to  this  December  1914  break- 
away, though  its  members  still  claimed 
to  be  the  true  United  Garment  Workers. 
To  avoid  legal  embarrassments  aimed 
at  them  by  the  remnant  of  the  parent 
union,  they  finally  met  again  in  1915  and 
formed  a  new  union  with  a  new  name, 
The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  to  complete  the  divorce. 

THE  OLDER  union  has  not  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  industry  since.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Amalgamated's  claimed 
385,000  members  in  601  locals,  the 
UGW  last  reported  35,000  in  160  locals. 

Hillman  became  the  Amalgamated's 
first  president,  and  Williams,  a  very  close 
friend,  had  a  profound  influence  in  mold- 
ing his  mind  and  character. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Amalga- 
mated would  exist  in  its  present  form — 
and  with  its  present  strength  and  prestige 
— if  it  had  not  had  Hillman.  He  was 
magnetic,  and  inspired  confidence.  Dur- 
ing the  1930s  when  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  Deal  administration 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Hill- 
man was  frequently  called  a  socialist. 
He  was  never  one. 

In  a  union  in  which  there  was  a  good 
sprinkling  of  socialists,  many  of  them 
old  Jewish  and  Italian  intellectuals  and 
other  socialists  from  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope, Hillman  was  a  liberal  but  with  a 
strong  commitment  to  democratic  tra- 
ditions. Some  of  his  early  difficulties  in 
extending  the  industrial  peace  program 
— or  arbitration — arose  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  willing  to  recognize  employer 
rights  to  a  greater  degree  than  old-line 
socialists  believed  right.  They  were  im- 
bued with  the  idea  of  class  struggle.  Hill- 
man attacked  it. 

The  development  of  the  Amalgamated 
into  the  union  that  it  is  today  is  particu- 
larly significant  because  of  its  roots. 
Through  its  efforts,  not  always  con- 
sciously, immigrants  were  Americanized. 
Many  of  those  with  strong  socialist  lean- 
ings were  turned  toward  democratic  and 
capitalist  ways. 

There  are  signs  of  this  throughout  the 
Amalgamated's  history.  It  fought  the 
communists  in  the  1930s  when  many 
other  unions  were  unwisely  making  use 
of  them — and  in  many  instances  naively 
being  used  instead  by  the  infiltrating  left- 
wing.  There  was  a  considerable  political 
sophistication  in  the  Amalgamated  from 
its  founding  days.  This  was  reflected  in 
an  unyielding  conviction  that  commu- 
nism and  the  American  way  of  life  were 
and  must  be  incompatible. 

In  the  1920s,  many  unions  established 


banks.  The  Amalgamated  was  one  of 
them — and  the  only  one  that  was  suc- 
cessful. Of  1 23  labor  banks  set  up  across 
the  country,  only  the  two  Amalgamated 
banks  survive — one  in  New  York,  the 
other  in  Chicago.  The  Amalgamated,  in- 
terested in  financial  reforms  that  would 
benefit  working  men  and  women,  hired 
professional  bankers  to  run  its  institu- 
tions. Other  unions  wanted  nothing  to 
do  with  men  trained  in  banking  houses. 
By  banking  standards,  the  Amalgamated 
banks  were  conservative  in  loan  policies 
and  reserve  positions.  They  survived  all 
tests  when  other  banks  —  commercial 
banks  among  them — failed. 


system.  When  other  unions  were  calling 
for  a  Labor  Party,  the  Amalgamated 
was  allied  with  the  Democrats.  But  its 
political  strategists  concede  a  bit  ruefully 
that  it  has  many  Republicans  in  its  mem- 
bership and  leadership,  including  at  least 
a  few  followers  of  that  party's  most  con- 
servative wing. 

Hillman  and  John  L.  Lewis  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  worked  together 
in  the  early  days  of  industrial  unionism 
and  the  founding  period  of  the  old  CIO 
— but  Hillman  broke  with  Lewis  over 
tolerance  toward  communists,  a  policy 
CIO  unions  later  regretted.  When  com- 
munists sought  to  infiltrate  the  Amalga- 
mated, its  politically-alert  old  socialists 
spotted  and  ousted  them. 


"It's  an  excellent  book,  thoughtful,  ma- 
ture, intelligent  and  with  all  the  answers 
written  in." 
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At  the  same  time,  these  Amalgamated 
banks  opened  savings  opportunities  and 
credit  to  working  people  and,  through 
free  enterprise  and  competitive  means, 
forced  lower  interest  rates  in  money 
markets. 

When  Hillman  decided  in  the  1920s 
that  action  must  be  taken  to  "change 
New  York's  face"  by  wiping  out  at  least 
some  of  its  slums  and  ghettos,  the  union 
did  not  follow  socialist  or  Old  World 
patterns  of  pressing  for  public  housing. 
It  invested  its  own  funds  in  cooperative 
apartments  to  be  sold  to  its  members  and 
other  workers — and  through  the  Amal- 
gamated Bank  in  New  York  loaned  many 
of  them  the  money  to  buy  units.  The 
projects  were  a  social  and  an  economic 
success. 

Politically-minded  from  the  start,  the 
union  pinned  its  hopes  on  parties  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  political 
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WHEN  RACKET  lords  tried  to  move  in, 
the  full  efforts  of  the  Amalgamated 
leadership  were  mobilized  against  them. 
When  a  union  official  was  wounded  by 
a  racketeer,  the  Amalgamated  staged  a 
one-day  general  stoppage  of  40,000 
workers  in  New  York  to  protest  "thug- 
gism"  and  to  pledge  unity  against  the 
rackets.  There  were  easier  places  to  make 
illegal  dollars;  the  rackets  turned  to  them. 

Amalgamated's  record  of  50  years  of 
peaceful  contract  negotiations  has  been 
recognized  officially  in  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department's  new  Hall  of  Fame.  Better 
testimony  perhaps  came  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  late  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  presi- 
dent of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx,  when 
he  said: 

".  .  .  this  example,  set  by  labor  and 
management,  is  a  lesson  of  peace  for 
the  entire  world.  .  .  .  No  other  union  has 
exerted  an  influence  upon  the  industrial 
relations  of  our  time  equal  to  that  of 
the  Amalgamated.  When  America's  so- 
cial and  economic  history  is  written,  the 
[1911  industrial  peace  plan]  will  be  given 
even  greater  meaning  than  we  now  real- 
ize." 

Kestnbaum  knew  he  wasn't  talking 
about  a  "soft"  union.  Negotiations  over 
the  years  have  at  times  crackled  with 
anger  and  threats;  bargaining  commit- 
teemen of  both  sides  have  at  times 
walked  out  of  sessions  with  jaws  clamped 
shut,  faces  white  and  eyes  blazing.  But 
it  never  came  to  a  shutdown.  He  knew, 
too,  that  Amalgamated  has  fought 
rugged  battles  on  picket  lines  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  extend  its  membership. 
Jacob  Potofsky,  who  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  of  Amalgamated  after  Hill- 
man's  death  in  1946,  looks  ahead  to  the 
start  of  the  next  50  years  with  ambitions 
for  more  membership.  But  Kestnbaum 
knew,  and  Potofsky  knows,  that  no  prob- 
lem exists  with  respect  to  developing  new 
and  peaceful  approaches  to  collective 
bargaining. 

That  was  taken  care  of  when  Potofsky 
was  a  boy  unionist  in  knickerbockers 
back  in  1911.  the  end 
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The  Carp:  Fresh-Water  Spoiler 


THE  CARP,  to  U.S.  anglers,  is  a  men- 
ace and  should  be  destroyed.  To  peo- 
ples of  other  countries  it  is  a  vital  food; 
more  carp  are  eaten  in  the  world  than  any 
other  fresh-water  fish.  Even  in  the  U.S., 
where  this  species  rates  lowest  on  our  na- 
tional menu,  almost  15,000,000  pounds  are 
harvested  annually,  mostly  for  food.  But 
the  carp  is  also  a  spoiler  of  game  fishing. 
Once  established  in  a  pond  or  lake,  other 
species  are  doomed.  Eventually  the  water 
will  contain  nothing  but  carp. 

The  carp  has  an  appetite  as  limitless  and 
non-selective  as  a  garbage  disposer.  It  eats 
the  food  of  our  game  fish,  it  eats  their 


spawn,  and  it  even  eats  the  plants  they  re- 
quire for  spawning  and  shelter.  It  roots  up 
the  bottom  to  feed  on  debris  and  in  so  doing 
clouds  the  water,  making  it  unsuitable  for 
other  fish.  The  carp's  amazing  hardiness  in 
all  climates,  adaptability  and  tremendous 
breeding  rate  accomplish  the  rest.  One  acre 
of  water  can  produce  as  much  as  1200 
pounds  of  carp  per  year — fine  if  you're 
starving  but  not  if  you're  a  game-fisherman. 

The  carp  can  be  identified  by  its  brassy 
color,  large  scales,  lack  of  front  teeth  and 
by  its  small  barbels,  one  at  each  corner  of 
its  tiny  mouth.  Without  these  barbels  it  is 
the  carp's  near-relative,  the  goldfish.  In  their 
wild  state,  goldfish  quickly  lose  their  colors, 
and  breed  into  carp-cousins,  when  their 
similar  habits  make  them  almost  as  destruc- 
tive. Carp  and  goldfish  usually  find  their 
way  into  our  favorite  fishing  waters  in  min- 
now buckets.  For  bait,  an  angler  will  net 
minnows  (including  several  small  carp) 
from  a  nearby  pond  or  stream,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  fishing  he  will  thoughtlessly 
dump  the  remainder  overboard.  If  the  carp 
are  among  the  survivors,  the  damage  has 
been  done.  They  grow  rapidly.  A  three-year- 
old  weighs  three  pounds.  Twenty-pounders 
are  common  in  large  lakes.  The  largest  on 
record  exceeded  80  pounds. 

Conservationists  advise  anglers  never  to 
use  goldfish  as  bait  unless  they're  dead,  and 
never  to  empty  their  minnow  buckets  into 
a  lake.  Once  a  lake  has  become  infested 
the  only  way  to  rehabilitate  it  is  to  poison 
it  and  restock  with  game  fish  after  the  water 
has  purified  itself.  Some  control  is  possible 
by  lowering  the  pond's  water  level  in  late 
spring  after  they  have  spawned  in  the  shal- 


lows, thus  exposing  the  shallows  and  drying 
up  the  spawning  beds. 

Carp  are  poor  fighters;  even  a  20-pounder 
can  be  landed  on  a  trout  hook  and  a  light 
line.  A  few  days  before  fishing  for  them, 
clean  with  an  oar  the  weeds  and  slime  from 
a  five-foot-square  area  of  the  shallow  mud 
bottom,  and  every  day  bait  it  with  cooked 
peas,  bread  dough,  corn,  cheese,  rotten 
clams  or  meat,  or  one  of  the  "stink"  baits 
for  which  there  are  many  recipes.  When 
fishing,  scatter  some  of  the  same  bait  over 
the  spot  and  toss  a  small  baited  hook  in  with 
it,  or  a  trout  fly  of  a  similar  color.  Every 
carp  you  catch  will  mean  more  game  fish. 
And  even  if  you  don't  have  a  taste  for  them, 
they  make  excellent  garden  fertilizer. 

ARCHERY   IS   A   BOOMING  SPORT. 

Over  7,000,000  archery  hunting  licenses 
were  issued  in  1962.  If  you  wish  to  try  yovir 
hand  at  it,  you  can  easily  rig  a  cellar  range. 
But  instead  of  an  expensive  target,  advises 
Ronnie  Pratt  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  use 
an  old  mattress.  Mark  bull's-eyes  on  it  with 
spray  paint.  But  shoot  standard  target  ar- 
rows; the  broadhead  hunting  type  will  go 
right  through  it. 

WHEN  YOU'RE  WADING  a  stream  or 
shallow  lake,  fishing  with  bait,  you  must 
have  a  container  that  will  keep  the  bait 
easily  accessible.  There  are  all  kinds  of  cans 
and  commercial  rigs  designed  to  fasten  to 
your  belt,  but  C.  I.  LeCompto  of  Houma, 
La.,  uses  a  litter  bag,  the  kind  you  hang  in 
your  car  to  take  the  refuse  you  might  other- 
wise throw  out  the  window.  The  bag  has  a 
loop  for  your  belt,  hangs  like  a  large  out- 
side pocket,  and  is  available  at  any  five-and- 
dime  store. 

RAWHIDE  BOOT  LACES  don't  have 
metal  tips  and  it's  always  a  tough  job  to 
thread  them  through  the  eyelets  of  your 
boots,  especially  when  you're  in  a  hurry. 
But  Francis  Passage  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  the  answer.  He  has  simply  charred  the 
tips  of  his  laces  with  a  match.  This  shrinks 
and  hardens  them  so  they  can  be  started 
through  the  eyelets  with  no  struggle. 

A  DULL  KNIFE  isn't  of  much  use  to  a 
fisherman.  The  blade  usually  gets  that  way 
from  knocking  around  in  a  tackle  box. 
Leonard  Fritzley  has  a  simple  cure,  how- 
ever. He  glued  a  strip  of  fine  emery  cloth  to 
the  lid  of  his  tackle  box  and  when  his  knife 
becomes  dull,  a  few  strokes  on  the  emery 
sharpens  it  again.  It's  convenient  for  sharp- 
ening dull  hooks,  also. 

SOME  FISH  BAITS  such  as  sardine  chunks, 
doughballs,  small  insects,  etc.,  must  be  tied 
to  a  hook  because  they're  too  fragile  to  be 
hooked  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thread  is 
usually  used  for  tying  but  it's  also  delicate 


and  difficult  to  manipulate.  And  each  piece 
of  it  lasts  for  only  one  bait.  Jesse  James  of 
Napa,  Calif.,  knows  a  better  way.  He  uses  a 
short  strip  of  fine  wire  from  an  old  window 
screen.  A  few  tight  turns  hold  one  end  of 
it  to  the  hook  and  he  wraps  the  rest  gently 
around  the  bait,  holding  it  to  the  hook 
shank.  When  he  needs  another  bait  he  just 
unwraps  the  wire  and  wraps  it  around  the 
new  one. 

WHEN  THE  duck  shooter,  dressed  in 
heavy  clothing,  is  anchored  far  offshore 
in  a  small,  cranky  duckboat,  an  unexpected 
storm  is  apt  to  swamp  him  in  the  icy  water. 
Merlin  George  of  the  Estherville,  Iowa,  Po- 
lice Department  has  a  safety  suggestion.  He 
wears  a  rubber  dry  suit  of  the  kind  used 
for  SCUBA  diving,  and  underneath  it  a  suit 
of  insulated  underwear.  The  combination 
has  enough  buoyancy  to  float  both  a  man 
and  his  shotgun.  Even  if  you  can't  swim,  he 
says,  it  makes  swimming  as  easy  as  walking. 

HOW  FAST  IS  A  BIRD?  If  you've  won 
dered  why  you've  been  shooting  behind 
some  of  our  fast-flying  game  birds,  here  are 
their  speeds.  The  partridge  or  ruffed  grouse 
is  no  slowpoke  at  53  mph,  which  about 
equals  the  speed  of  a  Pintail  duck.  But  the 
Mallard  can  top  60,  and  the  Canvasback 
loafs  along  at  72.  Your  excuse  for  missing 
that  pheasant?  It  slides  by  at  speeds  up  to 
40  mph.  Fastest  of  the  non-game  species  is 
the  Frigate  bird  at  an  amazing  200  mph. 
The  duck  hawk  hits  150  and  the  eagle  is  no 
slouch;  he  can  zoom  at  120. 

LIFE-SIZE  DEER  TARGETS  are  expen- 
sive to  buy,  time-consuming  to  draw  even 
if  you're  an  artist,  but  not  for  Richard  Davis 
of  Footville,  Wis.  He  carefully  draws  one 


small  target,  photographs  it  on  35-mm  film, 
projects  the  negative  onto  a  large  piece  of 
paper  hung  on  his  wall  and  then  traces  the 
life-size  image  with  a  felt  inking  pen.  Using 
this  method  he  can  turn  out  dozens  in  a 
single  evening.  It  works  for  other  animal 
targets,  too. 

WHEN  TROUT  ARE  RISING  to  a  hatch 
of  flies  on  the  surface,  they  won't  look  at 
your  artificial  dry  fly  if  it  sinks.  There  are 
special  dry-fly  lotions  available  to  water- 
proof it  and  make  it  float.  But  if  you've  gone 
fishing  without  some  lotion,  use  Vaseline  pe- 
troleum jelly  from  your  first-aid  kit,  advises 
Joe  Santodonato  of  Endicott,  N.  Y.  First 
dry  the  fly  by  swishing  it  through  the  air 
several  times,  then  apply  a  touch  of  Vase- 
line. It  works  almost  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial preparations. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019. 
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CLEARS  AN  AREA  UP  TO  3  ACRES 

OF  ALL  FLYING  INSECTS  including 

HOUSEFLIES  AND  MOSQUITOES!! 


.—a 


NEW 

1964  MODEL 

with  unique  new 

fly  and 
mosquito  baiter 


1964  JET  CONTROL 
BLACK  LIGHT  INSECT  TRAP 


Powerful  1/100  HP  motor  clears  3-acre  radius. 
SYLVANIA  10"  22  WaH  BLACK  LIGHT  is  irresistible 
to  moths,  all  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes 
and  other  flying  pests. 

All  weather  unit  offers  full  360  degree  range. 

Operates  electrically  for  pennies  per  month. 

No  chemicals  •  No  work 

No  spraying  or  dangerous  odor. 

Perfect  for  motels  •  shopping  centers  •  restaurants 

Drive-ins  •  dairy  barns  •  service  stations  as  well  as  homes. 


Usually  . .  .  $34.95 


Now  only 


plus  $2.00  PP.  &  Hdlg. 


READ  WHAT  SOME  OF  OUR  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  SAY!!! 


Insect  Control  Co. 
1325  Washington  Ave. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Ctntlemen: 

Thinks  I  lot  for  sending  me  mother  light  bulb  lor  my  Bl^ck  Light 
InsAct  Trip. 

I  would  hive  written  this  sooner  but  wis  willing  lor  i  story  ind 
picture  thil  wis  coming  out  in  our  locil  piper. 

Believe  me,  this  Blick  Ligtil  Trip  is  i  reil  bug  catcher.  After  this  .^^  ^ 
picture  WIS  tiken  t  ciughl  i  bigger  pile  of  them  in  four  nights  thin  L_.  ''^  ^ 


Ihil  shown  in  the  picture. 

Thinks  I  lot  for  ill  this  tine  service  you  hive  given  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Richird  Brightwell 


Ufk.  Ihf  Nevipiper  Article,  the  litlfr  from  Mr.  Brlghtwel) 
ltd  Hii  (ellewing  (uitofflin'  ramarhi  are  completely  unioli- 
clled  and  m  Ilia  In  our  atfic*  lor  your  aiamlnatlen. 

Trie  Fixture  worlis  beautifully  and  does  ill  that  you  promised 
(or  It. 

C.F.M.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida 
Received  the  Insect  Trap  we  ordered  trom  you  and  it  works 
tine  ...  It  really  catches  the  Insects- 

H.S.L.,  Manheim.  Pa. 

We  ordefed  a  -Jet  Corilfot  Black  Lijht  Insect  Trap"  (3  Acres) 


and 

Wii. 


It  . 


eifhbors 


It  < 


C.T.T.,  Modesto.  California 
We  received  our  bug  trap  a  few  weeks  ago  and  like  it  very 
much  We  were  not  able  to  hardly  sit  outside  but  now  find 
tt  a  pleasure  to  go  outside  and  enjoy  our  lawn  and  ttie  out- 
doors Trunk  you  very  (nucti  lor  the  bug  catcher  and  m 
it  all  you  said  about  it. 

K  K.,  Niles,  Michigan 

We  were  delighted  with  the  Insect  Trap.  It  was  more  than 
I  eipected!  II  would  gel  over  2  qls.  ot  bugs  some  su 
nights  .  .  .  some  3  inches  long.  Mosquilos  were  destroyed. 
In  2  hours  not  a  bug  outside. 

D.S.,  La  Belle.  Flond 
The  Insect  Trap  arrived  in  time  to  take  to  our  summer  place 
where  we  have  used  it  with  great  success  and  complete 
satisfaction. 

I  S  i..  Scarsdale, 
The  Fly  Trap  arrived  about  4  days  alter  I  mailed  my  order 
...  It  works  perfect  and  catches  a  lot  of  insects 

B.U..  Jordan,  tMontana  ' 
Please  send  I  Insect  Trap  to  our  dauthter  .  .  .  li  s  an 
veiury  present.  Mm*  werM  fine  antf  we  arc  very  pleated  1 
With  il.  - 

D.E.e..  Pcoria.  III. 


The  all  new  Jet  Control  Black  Light  Insect  Trap  is  the 
most  powerful  of  Its  kind  on  the  market  today.  Actually 
clears  a  3  acre  area  of  all  harmful  insects.  Sylvania 
10"  22  Watt  Black  Light  Draws  from  grass,  gardens, 
foliage  and  shrubbery  killing  adult  Insects  before  eggs 
are  laid  (At  the  height  of  its  mating  season).  Its  power- 
ful 1/100  H.P.  motor  is  twice  as  powerful  as  compe- 
titive models.  (Most  others  have  1/200  HP  Motors) 
and  Its  Jet  Control  principle  actually  pulls  the  Insects 
into  the  bag  with  such  force  (Creating  a  wind  Tunnel 
With  over  1175  Cubic  Feet  of  Air  per  minute  suction) 
that  even  powerful  house  flies  and  mosquitoes  are 
powerless  against  it.  Ruggedly  constructed  of  Corrosion 
Free  Baked  enamel  metal  to  insure  years  of  trouble 
free  operation.  Shipped  complete  with  hanging  bracket, 
reusable  mesh  bag  and  6  Ft.  of  Weatherproof,  Outdoor 
cord,  li.L.  Approved.  Weight  7  Lbs.,  10"  High  &  9" 
diameter.  Regularly  — $34.95;  NOW  ONLY  — $19.95 
plus  $2.00  SAFE  HANDLING  DELIVERY  CHARGE. 


INSECT  CONTROL  CO.,  Dept.  AL-5 

1325  Washington  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

okay,  I'm  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  phenomenal  offers  I've  ever  re- 
ceived. Not  only  will  I  be  getting  a  TOP  QUALITY  INSECT  TRAP  with  features 
found  on  no  other  machines,  but,  I'm  saving  43%  off  the  regular  selling  price  to 
boot.  In  view  of  your  unconditional  30  day  money  back  Guarantee  please  find 
enclosed   

□  In  cash        □  Check        or  O  Money  Order  for.  Insect  Traps. 


NAME  . 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


ZONE  STATE  , 
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IN  THE 

PRIVACY  OF  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

;?.'r,o.SIOOOBY 

PAYMENTS  AS  LOW  AS  $5.61  MONTHLY'" 
depending  on  amount  borrowed 


This  confidential  Borrow-By-Mail  per 
sonal  plan  provides  cash  for  any 
purpose.  Borrow  in  complete  privacy 
by  mail  no  matter  where  you  live. 
Borrow  on  your  good  name  only.  No 
endorsers,  no  agents  will  call,  no 
red  tape,  just  fast  service.  Repay 
in  convenient  monthly  payments  to 
fit  your  needs.  Details  sent  in  plain 
envelope.  No  obligation.  Inquire  now! 


CASH 


YOU 
WANT 


Amount 
of  Loin 

24  frfonthir 
PaiFmenti 

$100 

i  5  61 

$300 

SU83 

JSOO  ^ 

$27  73_ 

Amount 
of  Loan 

30  Moninilr 
Paymentt 

S800 

$3633 

SI  000 

$44  39 

CITY  STATE 
SALARY 


DATE  YOU  WISH  TO  PAY 
CREDIT  REFERENCES 


1 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

2 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

3 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

Signed 


BEFORE  AFTER 

IRRITATING  EYEGLASS  MARKS? 
UNCOMFORTABLE  SLIP  AND  SLIDE? 

Wear  foam  soft  CUSH-N-GRIPS  at  all  times  to  prevent 
irritating,  unsightly  red  eyeglass  marks,  uncomfortable 
slip  and  slide!  Apply  ttiem  in  seconds  and  forget  about 
your  glasses  at  last!  Wonderful  for  sportsmen,  golfers. 

Supply  of  11  nose  cushions  and  11  ear 
tabs  in  plastic  carrying  case,  only  $1.00 

WHIRLEE,  INC  Dept.    AL-5    3l-0l"  Steinway 
'  St.,  Long  Island  City  3,  N.  Y. 


11  pair 

$1.00 

PPd. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHELReactivatoi- 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months  supply  (23  ozs.) 
only  $2.95  postpaid. 

NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-5 

P.O.  Box:  1103  Minneapolis  40,  Minnesota 


TITANIA  JEWELS  .  .  .  more  fire  than  dia- 
monds. Man  made,  only  $12  per  carat.  1 
carat  set  in  lovely  14  kt.  gold  solitaire  set- 
ting $27.  Man's  ring,  1  carat  in  14  kt.  gold 
$35.  Add  10%  Fed.  tax.  May  be  cut  to  fit 
your  jewelry.  Free  size  chart  and  color  cat- 
alog. REGENT  LAPIDARY  CO.,  Dept.  AL-5, 
511  East  12  St.,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 


INVISIBLE  "no  trespassing"  control  for 
your  cherished  plants,  evergreens,  lawns, 
against  ravages  of  neighbors'  pets  or  your 
own.  Refreshing  scent  is  pleasant  to  peo- 
ple, but  repels  animals.  Harmless,  hu- 
mane. Aerosol  can  $1,  giant  economy  size 
$1.59,  2  for  $3,  ppd.  SUDBURY  LABORA- 
TORY, Box  2181,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


GOODBYE  RUPTURE  MISERY  with  pat 
ented  Comfo-Truss.  Just  3'/2  oz.  yet  gently, 
surely  holds  reducible  inguinal  hernia. 
Quick  one-buckle  adjustment.  Washable. 
$3.95  right  or  left  side,  $4.95  double,  plus 
250  hdlg.  Send  measure  around  lower 
abdomen.  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  AL-54C,  809 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


MARKING  attachments  for  measuring 
tapes  .  .  .  measure,  mark,  close  tape,  in 
one  operation.  Use  in  any  position.  Easy 
to  use.  Refund  if  not  satisfied.  700  ppd. 
(indicate  V2"  or  Vt"  wide  tape).  Special — 
marker  on  6'  V2"  tape,  $1.25  ppd.  MEAS- 
URE MARKERS,  INC.,  Dept.  AL-5,  231  So. 
Howes,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


BURNING  BUSH  hedge.  Grows  up  to  5  ft. 
in  year.  Remarkable  hedge  pleasantly 
green  in  spring  and  summer,  turns  exotic, 
flaming  red  in  fall.  Sweetly  fragrant, 
reaches  full  height  in  less  than  year.  Seeds 
$1,  guaranteed.  WESTERN  WORLD  PROD- 
UCTS, 2611  Tilden,  Dept.  AM,  Los  Angeles 
64,  California. 


W-l-D-E  MOCCASINS  for  men.  Hand  sewn, 
style  603,  shown,  just  one  of  many,  is  tops 
for  camp  and  yard  wear,  waterproof,  raw- 
hide laces,  rubber  sole.  Sizes  5-11,  12,  13. 
Width  EEEE.  $11.50  ppd.  Free  catalog  of 
over  60  styles.  Money  back  guarantee. 
HITCHCOCK  SHOES,  INC.,  Dept.  E-5,  Hing- 
ham,  Mass. 
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.This  section  is  presented  as  a  service  to  readers  and 
advertisers.  All  products  are  sold  with  a  money-back 
guarantee.  When  ordering,  please  allow  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 


NEW  OIL  BOOM 
ROCKS  NEVADA 


LEARN  TO  upholster  at  home.  Free  illus- 
trated book  shows  how  to  upholster  mod- 
ern sofas,  chairs,  footstools,  etc.,  and  how 
to  make  a  fine  spare  time  income  or  work 
into  high  paying  job.  Complete  set  of  tools, 
materials  for  room  of  furniture  incl. 
MODERN  UPHOLSTERY  INSTITUTE,  Dept. 
UP209,  Fallbrook,  California. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  coin  directory  lists 
hundreds  of  different  coins  and  the  prices 
the  Coin  Exchange  will  pay  to  you.  You 
might  have  a  fortune  in  your  piggy  bank, 
attic  or  pocket.  Get  your  copy  now.  $1.00 
Money  back  guarantee.  COIN  EXCHANGE, 
Dept.  AL,  P.O.  Box  51450,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


last  to  1\me  lor  Spring  Planting 

COLORADO 


BLUE 
SPRUCE 


BEAUTIFUL  northern  grown,  well  rooted, 
branched  (4-year-old,  10-18")  seedlings. 
Excellent  for  corner  groups,  windbreaks, 
or  individually.  Planting  guide  incl.  with 
each  order.  3  for  $1;  8  for  $2;  20  for  $4, 
ptge.  paid  on  prepaid  orders.  Refund  if 
not  satisfied.  HOUSE  OF  WESLEY,  Nursery 
Div.,  RRl,  Dept.  832-603,  Bloomington,  III. 


BE  ALMOST  2"  TALLER  in  seconds!  Use 
new  Height  Increase  Pads  in  any  pair  of 
shoes.  Cloudy-comfortable  felt  and  foam 
rubber  (invisible);  switch  in  and  out  of  all 
shoes.  State  shoe  size.  $2.95  pair,  ppd. 
HUDSON  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  AL-54,  550 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


EL  DORADO  Camper  Coach  announces  a 
line  of  20  models  ranging  from  6  ft.  to  11 
ft.  Budget  priced  $389  to  $1630.  Finest 
materials,  skilled  craftsmen  produce 
America's  largest  selling  Coach.  For  free 
brochure  write  to  nearest  factory.  HONOR- 
BUILT  TRAILER  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  19940 
Hansen  Ave.,  Lakeview,  Calif,  or  Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas. 


FOR  WINNING  smile,  a  home  dental  treat- 
ment kit,  safe,  easy.  Battery  operated  mo- 
tor spins  stain  remover,  nylon  brush  or 
gum  massager  3600  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, whisks  away  stains,  film.  Incl.  paste, 
battery  and  full  instructions.  $3.98  ppd. 
WHIRLEE,  INC.,  Dept.  AL-50,  31-01  Stein- 
way  St.,  Long  Island  City  3,  N.  Y. 


Now  STAKE  YOUR  CLAIM  With  A 

U.S.  GOV'T  OIL  LEASE 

in  Nevada's  Great  Basin  neighboring  Gulf, 
Standard,  Sinclair,  Conoco,  Union,  Shell,  etc. 

Major  oil  companies  have  just  leased 
huge  NEW  AREAS  in  Nevada's  rich 
Great  Basin!  Geological  crews  and  drill 
rigs  are  now  there — already  a  multi- 
million  dollar  oil  field  in  Ely  area. 
Activity  has  reached  a  fever  pitch.  It's 
now  or  never!  You  can  share  in  this 
roaring  oil  boom  with  a  U,  S.  Govern- 
ment oil  lease  near  producing  wells. 
Thousands  of  Americans  have  struck  it 
rich  with  similar  oil  lease  opportunities 
earning  up  to  $3,000  monthly.  Reserve 
your  oil  lease  issued  by  the  Government 
NOW.  Choice  parcels  are  going  fast. 
Offer  valid  all  states  except  Calif. 


30-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


40  ACRES  "'^'^^  510  "OWN 

^Q^Only  $10  a  month  ($110  full  price) 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


I  NEVADA  OIL  LEASE  CO.  (NOLCO) 
j  RENO,  NEVADA.  BOX  5215L 

I  Reserve  my  Great  Basin  Oil  Lease  immediately. 

□  Enclosed  is  $10  down-payment  on  a  40  acre 
parcel  ($10  per  month,  $110  full  price) 

□  Enclosed  is  $10  down-payment  on  an  80  acre 
parcel  ($20  per  month,  $210  full  price) 


Name   I 

Address   | 

City  State   I 

You  mustbeacitizenoflheUSAandover21yearsof  age.  | 

Largest  Oil  Lease  Agents  In  Federal  Land 


LIVE  SEAHORSES  n  EACH 


Order  a  live  Seahorse 
shipped  to  you  from  Flor- 
ida for  only  $1  each, 
or  send  $2  for  a  Mated 
Pair.  (Include  25c  post- 
age, all  orders.)  Get 
started  with  this  inter- 
esting hobby  .  .  .  fasci- 
nating project  for  young 
and  old.  Raise  them  in 
an  ordinary  goldfish 
bowl  or  Jar.  Most  un- 
usual and  intriguing  to 
watch.  Hours  of  fun  . . . 
see  the  FATHER  Sea- 
horse give  birth  to  live 
baby  Seahorses!  Free 
food  and  instructions 
Included.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  SPECIAL  OFFER: 
Order  2  Hated  Pairs  for  $2.98. 

Florida  Seahorse  Co,  Dept.  81 ,   Box  300,  Miami  Beach  39, 


AUTOMATIC  SEAT  BELT  ROLL-UP- Pair 

No  more  clumsy  tangles  to  straighten  out 
before  you  start  up!  This  clever  reel  attaches 
in  seconds  to  your  seat  belts,  keeps  them  neat 
until  ready  for  use.  It  automatically  rolls  up 
the  straps  against  the  seat . .  .  and  both  ends 
pull  out  at  a  touch  for  instant  use.  Trigger- 
quick  retractor  is  simple  to  install.  Get  a  pair 
for  each  passenger!  Satisfaction  or  your  money 
back!  SEAT  BELT  ROLL-UP  PAIR,  $L98. 
Two  Pairs,  $3.88.  Postpaid.  Sunset  House, 
69 1  Sunset  Building,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  to  Classified,  Inc. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


^SINESS-MONEY  MAKING JJPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS-Earn  $950to  $1 ,600  monthly. 
Men  urgently  needed.  Car  furnished.  Business  expenses 
paid.  Pick  own  iob  location,  Inyestigate  full  time.  Or  earn 
$6,44  hour  sp.ire  time.  Write  for  Free  Information.  Uni- 
versal, CA.5,  6801  Hillcrest,  Dallas  5,  Texas.  

EARN  BIG  MONEY  repairing  electrical  appliances!  Learn 
in  spare  time  at  home,  FREE  BOOK.  Christy  Trades  School, 

3214_W^  Lawrence,  Dept.  A.5H,  Chicago  60625.  

SELL  Advertising  book  matches.  Write  us  today:  we  put 
you  in  business  by  return  mail:  handling  complete  line  ad 
book  matches  in  demand  by  every  business  right  in  your 
town!  No  investment:  everything  furnished  free!  Top 
commissions  daily!  Superior  Match,  Dept.  JX-564.  7530 

S.  Greenwood,  Chicago,  III,  60619,  

British  made  genuine  Sheffield  Stainless  Steel  razor 
blades.  Buy  direct!  Nothing  sharper  anywhere.  Send 
$2.96  for  1  year  sample  supply  in  beautiful  gift  box.  Job- 
bers and  distributors  write  for  volume  discounts.  Also 
request  free  catalog.  Federai  Blade,  Dept.  705,  6652 
N.  Western,  Chicago  45,  111^  


Make  $25-$50  weekly  clipping  newspaper  items  for 
publishers.  Some  clippings  worth  $5.00  each.  Particulars 
free.  National,  Box  718,  Long  Beach,  New  York.  


$100  weekly  possible.  Address-mail  letters  featuring  real 
merchandise.  Get  $10  orders  in  every  mail— keep  $8 
profit.  Everything  furnished.  Details  free.  National  Plans, 
Box  718.  Long  Beach,  New  York. 


RAISE  FISHWORMS!  FREE  LITERATURE.  Redworm  Breed- 
ers  l,000-$4.00.  5.000-$15.95,   Postpaid,  Earthworm 

Enterprises.  Dawson.  Georgia.  

HOME  MAILORDER  BUSINESS— Raising  fishworms  and 
crickets.  Free  literature.  Carter  Gardens,  Plains,  Georgia. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SELL  ADVERTISING  MATCHBOOKS  to  local  businesses. 
No  experience  needed — powerful  sales  kit  free.  Part, 
full-time.  Match  Corporation  of  America,  Dept.  EX-54, 

Chicago  32. 


EDUCATION-INSTRUCTION-SCHOOLS 


GAME  WARDEN,  Government  Hunter,  Forestry,  Park  and 
Wildlife  Services  announce  job  openings  regularly.  Pre- 
pare at  home  for  outdoor  work,  good  pay,  security.  Com- 
plete information  Free!  Write  f^orth  American  School  of 
Conservation,  941-KPS  North  Highland,  Los  Angeles  38, 
California. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


Earn  $45— $65  Weekly  through  resident  typing.  Adjust- 
able hours.  For  information  write:  Department  Council, 
Box  1902,  SSS,  Springfield,  Missouri^  


AGENTS  WANTED 


MEN!  Show  wife  this  amazing  offer!  Famous  nationally 
advertised  Hollywood  cosmetics  pay  60%.  Make  $25  day 
up.  Hire  others.  For  free  samples,  details,  write  Studio 
Girl,  Glendale,  Calif..  Dept.  56T44^  


STAMPS 


STAMPS  FREE!  New  issues— New  Countries— Triangles— 
ROCKETS  —  OLYMPICS  —  SCOUTS  —  BIRDS  —  FLOWERS 
—ANIMALS— ALSO  Old  Canadian  and  U.  S.  stamps.  Plus 
complete  illustrated  Canadian  Stamp  Catalog.  Send  10(f 
for  mailing.  GRAY  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  MA,  Toronto,  Canada. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


JEEPS  $64.50.  AIRPLANES  $75.20,  BOATS  $6.18.  Many 
others  direct  from  U.  S.  Government.  For  complete 
"Directory"  and  catalog  send  $1,00  to  Quality  Surplus, 

Dept.  85,  Box  23,  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania^  

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


HOME  TYPING— $75  Weekly  Possible!  Details,  $1.00 
(Refundable).  Research  Enterprisels,  29-FBX  Samoset 
Road,  Woburn,  Massachusetts. 


 SONG  POEMS  

SONGPOEMS  AND  SONGS  WANTED!  Mail  to:  Tin  Pan 
Alley,  Inc.,  Box  405,  Radio  City  Station,  New  York  19, 

N  e  w_Y  o  r  k^  

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems.  Crown  Music, 

49-AM  yVest  32,  New  York  1^  

Songpoem  writers.  Top  composer  with  recording  con- 
tacts. Sensational  details  free.  Davis,  10623K  Westland, 
Jackson,  Mississippi.  


INVENTIONS  WANTED 


INVENTIONS  wanted:  patented,  unpatented.  Global  Mar- 
keting  Service.  2420.L  77th,  Oakland  5,  California. 
COINS 


TRUNKFUL  25.000  Indian-Lincoln  cents  mixed  (from  the 
1920's  &  older).  Will  pack  "Grab-Bag"  style.  400  mixed 
—  $25.00.  Sample  bag  of  20— $2.00.  Mrs.  Fischer,  Box 

5490,  Sherman  Oaks  1,  California.  

LOANS  BY  MAIL 


BORROW  $100  to  $1000  by  Mail.  Quick,  Easy,  Private. 
No  Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small  monthly  payments.  For 
the  amount  you  want  write  TODAY  to  Dial  Finance  Co.,  401 
Kittredge  BIdg..  Dept.  5-00 1 ,  Denver,  Colorado.  80202. 

 REAL  ESTATE  

CANADIAN  VACATION  LANDS:  Full  price  $385.00.  40 
acres.  $10  month.  Suitable  cottage  sites,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, investment.  Free  information.  Land  Corporation, 

3768-F  Bathurst,  Downsview,  Ontario,  Canada.  

 HOME  &  GARDEN  

GROW  ORCHIDS  AT  HOME— Free  Instructions,  blooming 
size  Cattleeyas,  Laelias,  Brassavolas,  Oncidjums  and  Epi- 
dendrums— $2.00  each.  Lg.  Plants— $5.00  each— Rodney 

Hollingsworth,  Nocatee  1,  Florida.   

 PERSONAL-MISCELLANEOUS  

BORROW  $1,000  AIRMAIL!  Repay  $44.82  for  twenty- 
nine  months.  State  licensed.  Postal  Finance.  Dept.  87-H, 
Kansas  City  1,  Kansas. 


THEATRICAL  CCiSTUMES;  Rubber,  Leather,  Satin,  etc. 
Illustrated  Brochure  $1.00,  deductible  first  order. 

OLYMPIA,  126-QM,  Brooklyn  18,  New  York.  

$130  Average  Race  Day  Profit  with  $50.  25  years  results 
in  amazing  copyright  book.  Hitchings,  Box  5715-6A. 

Carmel,  Calif.  

ADVERTISERS-AGENCIES 


You  are  reading  the  (Classified  Section  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  responsive  markets.  These  Classified  ads 
are  shopped  by  millions  of  people  who  respond  to  Oppor- 
tunity. For  details  write  CLASSIFIED,  Dept.  A-6,  100  East 
Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois.  


EASY,  COMFORTABLE  AT  HOME  SHOPPING 
WHEN  YOU  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  SPECIAL 
•      SHOPPER  SECTION  • 


over  ONE  MILLION  sold! 


^  ^  QUALITY 


•  Folding  and 
Stacking  Chairs 

•  Storage  Trucks 

•  Risers  and  Stages 

•  Room  Partitions 


FOLDING  TABLES 

Churches,  schools,  clubs, 
lodges — your  organization, 
too,  can  order  modern 
Monroe  Folding  Tables  at 
our  direct  -  from  -  factory, 
money-saving  prices!  Com- 
plete stock  of  models, 
styles  and  sizes.  Attrac- 
tive savings  on  chairs, 
storage  trucks,  partitions, 
risers,  etc.  Send  today  for 
FREE  40-page  catalog! 

THE  MONROE  CO. 

69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


BUG  KILLER  WORKS 

365  DAYS 
A  YEAR 

SPfCMI 

$195 


1 


ppd. 


Scientifically  engineered  to  keep  home  or  office 
bug  free  year  'round.  Just  plug  it  in.  Guaran- 
teed to  kill  flies,  mosquitoes,  ants,  roaches, 
moths,  fleas,  flying  vermin,  wasps,  etc.  No 
sprays,  no  odor,  no  effort.  One  unit  serves  av- 
erage home.  Insect  does  not  have  to  contact 
unit.  To  be  sure  order  today.  Guaranteed.  Send 
cash,  check  or  \A.O.  to: 

MARGO  LTD.,  Dept.  K. 

P.O.  Box  2264  Culver  City,  Calif. 


SAY  GOODBYE  to  eyeglass  slip  and  dis- 
comfort, wtiicti  could  result  in  eye  strain 
and  headache.  Foam-soft  cushions  hold 
glasses  in  place,  protect  skin  from  irrita- 
tion, eyeglass  marks.  Inconspicuous.  $1 
ppd.  for  25  nose  cushions,  25  ear  tabs. 
BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS,  Dept.  67,  170-30 
Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


50  U.  S.  commemorative  stamps.  Includ- 
ing scarce  Dag  Hammarskjold  error  and 
regular  issue,  48,  49  and  50  State  Flag 
stamps,  plus  45  more  large-size  U.  S.  com- 
memoratives.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Only  250.  GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept. 
ALUS,  Calais,  Maine. 


invisible  swim  aid 


NON- SWIMMERS 
SWIM  INSTANTLY 

Yes,  now,  you  too  can  swim  like  a  fish  the  easy,  safe 
way  —  FAST  —  and  join  the  water  fun.  New,  unique, 
4  or.  device,  1/25"  thin,  worn  HIDDEN  under  reg.  bath- 
ing suit  or  swim  trunks,  floats  you  at  ease  with  little 
effort,  is  comfortable  all  day.  No  more  fear  of  deep 
water,  adjust,  buoyancy  makes  anyone  unsinkable.  Poor 
swimmers  look  like  champions,  nonswimmers  swim 
quickly  and  easily.  Order  your  original^  invisible 
"SWIM-EZY"®  today,  lasts  for  years.  Made  in  U.S.  pats, 
pend.  Send  only  $7.95  ppd.  plus  32c  tax  in  Calif. 
10  day  trial  guar.  STATE  WAIST  SIZE  and  SEX.  Airmail 
add  42c.  Beware  of  poor  imitations.  SWIM-EZY  Mfr., 
2245  N.  Loke  Ave..  Dept.  T-381;  Altadena, Calif.  91 001. 
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U.S.  GOV'T  SURPLUS 


SHOPPER 


NEW  KIND  OF  PIPE.  Principle  that  contra- 
dicts every  idea  you've  had  about  pipe 
smoking.  Guaranteed  to  smoke  cool  and 
mild  without  bite,  bitterness.  Smoke  Carey 
Pipe  for  30  days  without  risk.  Send  for 
facts.  E.  A.  CAREY,  Dept.  AL-5,  1920  Sun- 
nyside  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois. 


LAZY  LIVIN'  Leisuals  .  .  .  Washable  moc- 
casin style  slippers,  supple,  leather-like 
vinyl  uppers,  full  cushioned  inner  sole  and 
softee-crepe  outer  sole.  Worn  indoors  or 
out.  Sizes  M  {8-91/2),  L  (10-12),  XL  (121/2- 
14),  XXL  (I41/2-I6),  in  Olive,  Black  or  Nat- 
ural. $3.50  ppd.  Free  catalog.  KING-SIZE, 
6254  Forest  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


SLIDES  DOORS 
SHUT 
AUTOMAGICALLYl 


just 

$12.95 

Postpaid 


Who  shuts  the  sliding  glass  or  screen  door  after 
you  when  your  hands  are  full?  After  the  kids 
when  they  just  plain  forget?  Not  who  .  .  .  but 
what  .  .  .  and  the  answer  is  Sli-CIo,  revolutionary 
new  automatic  sliding  door  closer.  Opens  easily 
.  .  .  closes  smoothly.  Helps  keep  sliding  door  on 
track!  Easy  to  install  ...  do  it  yourself  by  fol- 
lowing enclosed  simple  instructions. 

Money  back  guarantee. 

Ci;  Division  of  McGraw  Mfg. 

^ll-V»IO  J,  Distributing  Co. 

1489  So.  Broadway  Denver,  Colo.  80210 


HUNDREDS  OF  ITEMS  FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  2c  AND  3c 
THE  DOLLAR  DfRECT  BY  MAIL!   BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
PICTURES  AND  PRICES  OF  5Q0  ITEMS! 


RIFLES  I0.9S 
PARACHUTES  21.95 
■OATS  16.45 
SHOES  1.65 
JACKETS  3.25 
TENTS  6.55 
BAYONETS  2.15 
HAND  GRENADES  1.60 
COMMANDO  KNIVES  1.38 
COMPASSES  1.05 
HOLSTERS  2.15 
MACHETTES  2.15 
GOGGLES  61  e 
PISTOL  BELTS  1.0S 
STEEL  HELMETS  2.15 
GIANT  BALLOONS  US 

AND 

Lif*  Rofts,  WaIkU  Totklas 
Swords,  Paratrooper  Bool* 
Flagi,  SUopIng  Bags,  Cot$ 
Phonal,  Mino  Datoctera 
Buglet,  Hand  &  Leg  irons 
Blonkets,  Butlet  Proof  Vests 
Flares,  Cartridge  Beits, 
Ammo,  Rifle  Scopes,  Maps 
Shovels,  Canteens,  Soddlesj 
First  Aid  Sgpplles 
Sunglasses,  Mess  Kits 
Haversacks,  Cannons 

AND  HUNDREDS 
MORE  YOURS 
DIRECT  BY  MAILI 


FULL  PURCHASE  PRICE  OF  $1.00  REFUNDED  WITH  FIRST  ORDER  OF  $10.00  OR  MORE 


 ,  — SURPLUS  BARGAINS— DEP'T.  AL-5I 

FREE!  FREE!  FREE li'  °  »«>< 50939 

SeparQte  section  wlHi  full  detoili  en  how' New  Orleans  50,  Louisiana 
you  can  buy  surplus  direct  from  Gov't  ai^l  encloso  $1.00.  Send  the  combined  catalog  an 
omoiingly  low  prices  when  you  send  $1. 00a  directory   immediotely.   I   underitand  thot  my^ 
for  catalog.  Examples:  *  money  will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  completely^ 


Typewriters — $8.79 
Airplanes — 5159.00 
Generators — 52.68 
Elec.  Motors— 51.85    ■""•"e  _ 
Refrigerators— 55.00  ! 
Pass.  Buses — 5208.00  .Address 
ALSO  listed  are  mere  fhan  1,000  pfocesB.. 
where  you  can  see  ffteusondt  of  dffferentj^diy 
surplus  Items  and  buy  f Aemrlghf  onffte  spot!  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


Jeeps— 5278.00 
Boats— 5178.00 
Bicycles— 55.50 
Telescopes — 54.00 
Trucli  Gen.— 51.00 
Leather  Boots— 65e 


itiified.  Alio  I  will  receive  o  full  refund 
y  firit  order  of  $10.00  or  more. 


-Stale 


•fET  POWER  FOR  '64.  P-300  Jet  Outboard  5-H.P, 
Motor.  Weighs  only  29  lbs.,  operates  in  3"  water, 
skims  over  weeds,  economical,  ideal  tor  trolling. 
No  Prop!  Guaranteed.  Retails  for  $169.,  Special 
Factory  to  You  price  $129.  Send  check  or  M.O., 
we  pay  shipping  in  continental  48  states.  For 
C.O.D.,  send  $10  down,  pay  balance  &  shipping 
on  delivery.  PROPULSION  RESEARCH,  INC., 
Depi;.  D,  7644  Knox  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CONVERTIBLE  CAR 
REAR  WINDOW 
RESTORER  &  CLEANER 

Convertible  rear  windows  become  clear  as  glass 
with  one  easy  application.  Removes 
dirt,  grime,  dull- 
ness, fog,  minor 
scratches  ...  re- 
stores, cleans, 
polishes.  Flexible 
easy-applicator 
plastic  bottle 
holds  year's  sup- 
ply. Send  check 
or  M . 0 . ;  no 
C.O.D.'s.  Money- 
back  guarantee. 
BARCLAY  DIST.,  Dept 
170-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


500  ZIP  CODE  LABELS  -  50c 

Start  using  the  new  Zip  code  numbers  on  your  re- 
turn address  labels.  Any  name,  address  and  Zip  code 
beautifully  printed  in  black  on  crisp  white  gummed 
paper.  Rich  gold  trim.  Up  to  4  lines.  2"  long.  Set  of 
5  DO  labels  in  plastic  box,  SOc.  Ppd.  Fast  service. 
Money-back  guarantee.  If  you  don't  know  the  cor- 
rect Zip  code  number,  just  add  10c  per  set  and  we 
will  look  it  up  for  any  address.  Same  fast  service. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 

Walter  Drake    Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901 

THE  AM 


RforRUPTURE 
^  RELIEF 

AMAZING  ^CW-/lF£ 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Compares  in  quality  and  comfort  with  elastic  trusses 
costing  twice  as  much!  Elastic  body  band  expands  and 
contracts  with  each  body  movement.  DROPPED-FRONT 
design  keeps  broad,  ilat  foam  rubber  pad  low  and  in 
place.  No  fitting — easy  one-buckle  adjustment.  Padded, 
adjustable  leg  straps.  Balanced  support  for  single  or 
double  reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Washable.  For  men, 
women.  Send  hip  measurement.  Money-back  guaran- 
tee if  returned  postpaid  within  30  days. 
KINLEN  COMPANY  .  Dept.  AL-54P 
809  Wyandotte  St.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


STUDENTS  AND  ADULTS!  NEW  TEACH  YOUR- 
SELF   "EAI-ZY    WAY"    FOR    BETTER  GRADES 

AND    PROFIT.    LEARN    MORE  FASTER  AND 

EASIER.  EAI-ZY  WAY  SLIDE  RULE  Only  $6.95« 

New  cnlor-cinK-d  .scalfs  makts  leaiiiinc  uiisy.  (■im- 
plele  40-page  illustrated  book,  ■ ' Self-TenchinK  Inslruc 
tion.s."  Carrying  case  with  leathei-  flap  and  hell  lou|i. 
Wipe-clean  Eai-zy  Way  Rule  douhlv  piotecled  with 
metal  ends.  Made  in  USA  and  guaranteed.  Basic  Trig 
Rule*:  $6.95  Pocket  model  for  professionals.  S9  95 
desk-size  (12")  Student  model  with  16  scales.  Basic 
and  Advanced  Log— Log  Rules:  $7.95  with  22  scales. 
$15.95— full  29  scales.  (All  prices  include  tax  &  post- 
age ppd).  Order  now  at  factory  prices:  EAI.  Inc., 
P.O.   Box  217,   San   Marino  S,  California. 


- — ley^^ 

Tape  Recorder 


.POerrin- 
get  Plslol 
SS.99 

Gel  delalls  and  Ftee  book.  Send  Ho  Money 


Calendar 
Watch  J2.44 
Electric  Smm  l^avle 
Camera  S4. 40 


New  Drop  Ship  Plan  ofTers 
you  first  day  profits!  Deal  (ii- 
rectwith  overseas  sources  at 
•jr^  prices  shown.  Daz- 
■  V  zHng  bargains  with 
Complete  no  investment.  Full 
""""    or  spare  time.  Rush 
coupon  below  today 
for  FREE  Book! 

MELLINGER,  Dept.  MSOsH 
1554SO.  Sepulveda 
Los  Angeles  25,  Calif. 


6 


I  Mail  FREE  BOOK,  "How  to  Import  and  Export"  and  ■ 
I  details  FREE.  No  obligation.  I 

!  NAME.    I 


ADDRESS. 

cin  


..ZDNE  STATE. 
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PARTING 

SHOTS 


"By  George,  you'll  get  a  promotion  for  this,  Smedley!  Sergeant,  bring 
in  the  red  guerrilla  for  interrogation!" 


ALL-TIME  ALL-AMERICANS 

The  sixth  grade  had  been  told  to  make  a  list  of  their  choices  for 
the  nine  greatest  Americans  of  all  time  and  given  15  minutes  to  do 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  time  allotted,  the  teacher  noted  that  one  boy  had 
not  yet  finished  his  list  and  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  think  of  nine  great 
Americans. 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  boy  answered.  "But  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  who  to 
put  on  first  base." 

John  Winters  Flf.minc. 

STATISTIC  INTEREST 

Harvey,  the  newlywed,  had  just  informed  his  wife  that  a  new 
secretary  had  started  in  his  office  that  day.  "Oh,"  said  his  bride,  "tell 
me  what  she's  like." 

"She  has  a  fine  business  background,"  he  explained.  "And  she's 
had  several  years  of  secretarial  experience." 

"Stop  it,"  she  wailed.  "I'm  not  interested  in  her  history — I  want  to 
know  about  her  geography." 

Jim  Henry 

» 

SAME  GAME 

An  Englishman  was  telling  an  .American  friend  about  recreation  in 
his  country. 

"In  England  we  play  a  game  called  rugby,  in  which  there  is  a  lot  of 
shin  kicking,"  he  informed  the  American. 

"Well,"  replied  the  American,  "we  play  it  over  here,  too,  but  we  call 
it  bridge." 

Giles  H.  Run-son 

ALL  SHOOK  UP 

It  was  during  a  terrible  hurricane  in  Florida  that  a  woman  became 
nearly  hysterical  at  the  howling  winds  and  driving  rains  outside. 
She  sat  up  in  bed  terrified  and  it  only  added  to  her  state  of  mind  when 
she  saw  her  husband  sleeping  calmly  as  if  nothing  were  happening. 

"Darling,"  she  exclaimed,  shaking  him,  "this  house  is  rocking  as 
if  it  were  going  to  blow  down." 

"Oh,  go  back  to  sleep,"  replied  her  husband  sleepily.  "It's  nothing 
to  worry  about.  We  don't  own  it — we're  only  renting  iti" 

Dan  Bennett 
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TEARFUL  EARFUL 

My  hair  isn't  gray,  I'm  not  wrinkled. 
And  I  thought  I  looked  young  as  could  be. 
But  I  heard  the  grim  truth  from  a  school 
boy— 

"You're  a  real  nice  old  lady!"  said  he. 

Anna  Herbert 

ANOTHER  HOW-TO? 
Some  of  us  already  know  how  to  secede 
from  business  without  really  trying. 

E.  P.  Stewart 

THIS  IS  WHERE  I  GET  OFF 

When  the  joke  is  on  me 

I  can  take  it,  and  be 

A  sport,  with  a  smile  that  is  sunny, 

But  I'll  give  no  "haw!  haws!" 

Of  loud  laughter,  because 

Though  I  'take  it"  I  can't 

Help  my  personal  slant 

That  a  joke  that's  on  me  ain't  that  funny. 

Berton  Braley 

KIN  AND  CASH 
Not  all  close  relatives  are  wealthy,  but 
most  wealthy  relatives  are  close. 

David  O.  Flynn 

PAL 

He's  letting  me  use  the  car  tonight 
Treating  me  like  a  brother. 
My  son  is  sensitive  to  my  plight, 
So  I  can  impress  his  mother! 

Thomas  Usk 

NOTHING  TO  WEAR 
How  can  a  woman's  clothes  take  up  so 
much  room  in  the  closet  when  they  take 
up  so  little  room  on  the  woman? 

H.  E.  Martz 

WISE  ADVICE 

If  free  from  lawsuits 
"i'ou'd  like  to  be. 
Don't  wrong  a  He,  Son. 
Don't  write  a  She. 

TuLiA  De  Morales 

NATIONAL  SYNDROME 
Many  Americans  seem  to  feel  that  liv- 
ing within  their  income  is  a  fate  worse 
than  debt. 

Herm  .'^.lbright 


"My  teacher  is  in  the  hospital 
with  ulcers." 


NEW  1964  ELECTRIC  or  PORTABLE  TAPE  RECORDER 


•  Weighs  less  than  3  pounds 

•  ConvertsAUTOMATICALLYfromhousecurrentto  batteries. 

•  Record  or  playback  ANYWHERE  inside  or  outdoors. 

•  Operates  on  2  inexpensive  batteries. 

•  All  ready  for  use— nothing  else  to  buy. 

•  Built-in  speaker 


FULLY  TRANSISTORIZED  WITH  15  NEW  FEATURES 


i  Variable  speed  control 
Footage  indicator 
2'/2  X  SVz"  oval  speaker 
Volume  control 
Fast  rewind 

Chrome  plated  recording  head 
Compact  size  8x6x3" 
Electric  converter  AC/DC  with  light 
indicator 


•  3  Jacks  for  Electrical  outlets  or 
automobile  use 

•  Separate  foot  control  with  6  ft.  cord 

•  Deluxe  telephone  pickup 

•  Earphone 

•  Hand  mike 

•  Records  or  plays  up  to  32  minutes 
with  American  3"  tape 

•  Mechanical  interlock 


f^^^^^  V/R  2KVO 


HEAR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD! 

HIGH  FIDELITY  PORTABLE  LICENSED  BY 


2-Ban(l  —  8-Transistor  Radio 

NEVER  BEFORE  $^\  ^\ 


AT  THIS  LOW,  LOW 
Niresk  sale  price! 


22 


Includes  — 
Leather  Case, 
Batteries, 
Private  Ear  Phone 


An  exciting  way  for  you  and  your  family  to  liave  a  perpetual  pass- 
port to  world-wide  adventure  right  in  your  own  liome.  Hear  Berlin, 
Moscow,  Paris  and  Tokyo.  Listen  to  your  favorite  AM  broadcasts. 
Plus  navigation  signals  from  the  marine  band.  8-transistor  radio  is 
powerful  and  compact.  Plays  on  set  of  inexpensive  flashlight  bat- 
teries. You  get  fine  performance  and  greatest  listening  pleasure 
from  a  beautiful  radio  that  goes  everywhere.  And  it's  priced  to 
save  you  money!  Doesn't  cost  a  cent  to  try  it!  Big  3-in.  speaker 
assures  you  rich  tone,  big  volume.  Separate  controls  for  tone, 
volume,  tuning  and  band  selector  switch.  Built-in  telescoping  an- 
tenna for  short  wave,  ferrite  case  antenna  for  AM.  Frequency 
range:  AM  53.52  to  15.05  KC.  Short  Wave  6  to  16  MC.  Size  7'/4"x4" 
x2V2"  deep.  Includes  earphone,  built-in  AC  adapter  jack  (AC 
adapter  not  included)  and  4  "C  "  cell  flashlight  batteries. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 


NIRESK  Industries,  Depl.  RCB-2 

210  S.  Des  Plaines  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly  rush  on  Money  Bock  Guarantee — 

□  Sidley  Tope  Recorder  &  Accessories  $19.95 

□  2  Bond  8  Transistor  Radio  $22.95 
Nome  


Sold  on 
Money  Back 
Guarantee 


NIRESK  Industries-  Chicago  6,  III.  i 


Address- 
City  


□   I  enclose- 


-State. 


 Zip  Code  

-plus  75c  Postage 


□   Ship  C.O.D.  plus  Postage 


